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PURCHASE OF THE RAILWAYS BY THE STATE. 


A creat change has taken place of late years in public opinion 
as regards the right and expediency of the community, acting in its 
collective capacity, to take part in great commercial enterprises, 
which heretofore have been only undertaken by joint-stock com- 
panies. It is generally admitted that in the ordinary transactions 
of trade where competition exists and can be maintained, it is not 
desirable for Government to interfere with private enterprise. But 
on the other hand, when the peculiar nature of the business is such 
as not to admit of competition, experience has shown that the 
community incurs a great risk by granting to trading companies a 
virtual monopoly, by which they are rendered to a great extent inde- 
pendent of the public, and placed in a position in which their managers 
have only to consider the interests of their shareholders, without any 
regard to those of the community. The evil effect of this policy was 
much felt in many of our large towns in which gas and water were 
supplied by companies, and the only effectual remedy the municipal 
bodies found for the high charges and bad service of the companies 
was to purchase their works and carry on the business on behalf of 
the several towns they represented. A great reduction was thus 
made in the charges, and the convenience of the inhabitants in other 
respects satisfactorily provided for. 
But this change of opinion has not been confined to municipal 
matters. A feeling of dissatisfaction has existed for many years as 
regards the working of our railway system, and so far back as 1844 
an act was passed authorising the purchase of the railways by the 
State, the act to come into operation at any time after 1865. The 
opinion appears to be rapidly gaining ground that, as railways 
have now become the high-roads of the country, they should also 
become the property of the State, subject to the control of the Legis- 
lature, and managed under its direct authority. The great companies 
arenow bringing forward, ineach successivesession of Parliament, bills 
or their amalgamation, which, if successful, will ultimately have the 
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effect of placing the monopoly of the whole traffic of the country in 
the hands of four or five colossal companies, and then, in the words 
of Captain Tyler, “the question arises at last whether the State is 
to manage the railways or the railways the State.” 

In discussing this subject I propose to do so under the following 
heads: (1) The early railway legislation. (2) Continental legisla- 
tion. (3) The Act of 1844. (4) The means by which the purchase 
of the railways can be best effected. 

In their capacity of owners of a road, railway companies were not 
intended by Parliament to have any monopoly or preferential use of 
the means of communication on their lines of railway; on the con- 
trary, provision was made in all or most of their acts of incorpora- 
tion to enable all persons to use the road on payment of certain tolls 
to the company, under such regulations as the company might make 
to secure the proper and convenient use of the railway. But no 
sooner were railways worked on a large scale with locomotive power 
than it was found impracticable for the public in general to use the 
lines, either with carriages or locomotive engines, and the railway 
companies thus obtained that great monopoly both as owners 
of, and carriers on, our great iron highways which they still hold, 
the policy of which we shall hereafter have to discuss. 

In 1836, the first attempt to reform our railway system was made 


House, in which it was provided that in all railway bills there should 
be inserted a clause that the dividends be limited to a certain rate, and 
that Parliament should reserve to itself the power of fixing period- 
ically the tolls on passengers and goods. Mr. Morrison finding, 
however, the sense of the House against him, withdrew his bill. 

For the first ten years of railway progress in Great Britain—from 
1829 to 1839—the policy of Government was to hold itself aloof 
from all contests, whatever they might be, in which the companies 
were concerned, whether with the public out of doors or rival com- 
panies having antagonistic interests to promote in the House. Their 
several projects were considered as private bills not affecting 
public interests. To such an extent was this abstinence from inter- 
vention on the part of Government carried, that on great occasions, 
when a railway bill of more than usual importance was to be intro- 
duced, not so much for its merits to be discussed as for the strength 
of its supporters to be tested, it was the custom, before the debate 
commenced, for the Prime Minister and the other ministers present 
to retire from the House to prevent the suspicion that even a single 
vote should be influenced by their presence; so little in the public 
opinion of that day had Government to do with railways. 

The increasing power and extension of the companies, the abuse, as 
might naturally be expected, of that power, and the outcry of the 
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public rendered at last interference on the part of the Legislature 
absolutely necessary. Accordingly, in 1839, a select committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into the state of our 
railway communication, and to consider the best means by which it 
might be improved. The committee was composed principally of the 
leading members of the House, including Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley (the late Lord Derby), Sir James Graham, Mr. Poulett 
Thompson (President of the Board of Trade), and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
After hearing a great number of witnesses, the committee recom- 
mended, inter alia, that the executive government should be intrusted 
with the duty of inspecting new lines of railway, and exercising 
some slight control over their management. 

An act in accordance with this recommendation was accordingly 
passed. It was enacted (1) that no new railway should be opened 
without previous notice to the Board of Trade, and the Board were 
empowered to appoint officers to inspect all new lines; (2) that the 
companies should deliver to the Board returns of the traffic in 
passengers and goods as well as of accidents attended with personal 
injury, and a table of tolls and rates from time to time levied on 
goods and passengers; (3) all bye-laws actually made by the companies 
were to be certified by the Board, and no new ones were to be made 
without their sanction. In 1842 an act was passed by which 
companies were required to carry troops at prices to be settled by 
mutual agreement or by arbitration. 

Even at this early period the working of the Belgian system had 
developed itself, and the British public began to suspect that a great 
mistake had been committed in leaving to private enterprise the task 
of supplying a public want that already appeared to grant a monopoly 
to those who had undertaken to manage the traffic of the country. 
The attempt to carry out the analogy between promoting competi- 
tion on an ordinary high-road and a railway, by permitting the 
public generally, on the payment of a certain toll, to compete with 
the proprietors of railways on their own lines, had proved to be an 
utter delusion. It must be remembered that in 1830, after the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the locomotive 
engine had completely superseded the use of horse power on railways. 
The Edinburgh Review, in a very able article, written in 1839, on our 
railway system, after describing its failure to supply the public wants, 
comments in conclusion on the loss the nation had incurred by 
abandoning such works to private enterprise :— 

‘Tt may be argued,” said the reviewer, ‘‘that the principles we have laid 
down go to establish that those railroads which in England have absorbed the 
entire intercourse, and turned the high-roads into deserted wastes, should not 
have been thrown so absolutely into the hands of private enterprise, but that 
the State should either have undertaken their construction, or imposed some 
control upon their management. Most confident are we that the Legislature 
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acted with no little blindness in confiding the monopoly of concerns so impor- 
tant as the avenues of public communication to the uncontrolled possession of 
private capitalists. When we see the lavish expenditure incurred in works of 
this description; when we see enormous sums awarded to landed proprietors, 
not as a compensation for property injured, but as a bribe for the concurrence 
in profits from which none will benefit so largely as themselves; when we seo 
the shameful waste of money got up by speculating and scheming proprietors 
before an act of incorporation can be obtained, and when we remember that 
this cost of construction, this extortion of proprietors, this harvest of projectors, 
must all eventually swell the fare to be imposed on the passenger; when we 
observe the despotism already exercised by its proprietors over the pocket, the 
time, the safety, and the convenience of the public; when we see the press 
teeming with instances of negligence the most gross, regulations the most 
capricious and unjust, we deeply lament that a matter so peculiarly of public 
moment has not from the first been made a public concern.” 


Il. 


I shall now direct attention to the course pursued by our 
continental neighbours, for the purpose of contrasting the compara- 
tive merits of the two systems, the one under the control of the 
companies, the other under that of the State. 

Belgium was the first of the continental kingdoms to recognise 
in a practical manner the good results to be derived from a 
well-established system of railway communication throughout the 
country; lines were accordingly laid out by eminent engineers 
through the most populous districts, constructed at the expense of 
the State, and subject to the complete control of the Legislature. 
The end aimed at was not the gain of the speculator, but the exten- 
sion of the traffic and means of communication throughout the 
country to the utmost limits of the public capability, at the lowest 
rate of charge sufficient to pay the working expenses and interest on 
the invested capital, together with the investment of an annual sum 
towards its liquidation. Such were the terms in which the Minister 
of Finance in 1836 reported on the system established in Belgium. 
The fares were fixed very low, less than a penny per mile first-class, 
and the others in proportion. A small but well laid out network of 
railways was sufficient at that time for the population: the whole 
extent of the lines did not exceed five hundred miles. There were 
constructed two great trunk railways, forming a cross; the intersec- 
tion took place at Malines. The length of the cross was extended 
from Ostend to Liége, and continued through the Prussian territory 
by Aix-la-Chapelle to Cologne; the transverse line was carried at 
right angles to this from north to south, extending from Antwerp 
through Brussels by Mons to the French territory; there were 
many other subsidiary lines not necessary to notice. 

That, however, which requires our special attention is the difference 
in the mode of treating the same subject in the two countries, 
Kngland and Belgium. When the project, which afterwards 
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became law, was first introduced into the Belgian Chamber, in 1834, 
there were not wanting advocates to recommend the course we were 
pursuing in England, and leave the whole business to “competition.” 
“No,” said M. Rogier, the Minister of Finance, “the state of affairs 
in which competition corrects the evil does not apply here; whoever 
holds the railways holds a monopoly, and that should only be allowed 
to exist in the possession of the State, subject to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown.” In this brief sentence the arguments of 
those who contend that the railways should belong to the State are 
very briefly but clearly set forth. The subsequent proceedings in 
Belgium contain matter of much interest. 

The Government, having taken up the principal and most 
remunerative lines, seems for a time to have rested from its labours, 
and to have allowed private companies to undertake the formations 
of extensions and developments of the system. The State lines 
being in the centre of the country, and intercepting the main routes of 
communication, would of course, in this way, receive considerable 
benefit from the development of the system in the unoccupied parts 
of the country, no matter in what direction it might take place. 
Taking the year 1850 as an example of this period, it will be found 
that the State at that time had constructed 341 miles, while the 
companies had constructed 193 miles. After this period the number 
of lines conceded to the companies became much greater, until, in 
1860, the proportion in the hands of the companies and the State 
became reversed. At this date there were in Belgium 1072 miles of 
railway, of which 727 miles were in the hands of companies and 345 
miles in the possession of the State, four only having been added in 
the previous ten years. 

In granting these concessions the Government does not seem to 
have followed any plan of districting, or to have given the command of 
any district to any one company. The idea of giving a monopoly in 
any place to a company is distinctly repudiated, clauses to that effect 
being inserted in every concession, and the rights reserved under 
them have been freely‘exercised. The concessions for these lines 
were, as a rule, granted piecemeal to different companies, in small 
lots. Thus the Government granted, as separate concessions, the 
line from Antwerp towards Rotterdam, completed in 1854, and the 
lines from Charleroi to Louvaine, from Morialiné to Chatelineau, and 
from Lierre to Turnhaut, completed in 1855, which now, either 
wholly or partly, are embraced in the system of the Grand Central 
Belge. 

The application of the very low rate adopted some years since 
by the State as regards goods, and still more its subsequent applica- 
tion as regards passengers, was vehemently opposed by the railway 
companies, and by persons of the highest authority on their behalf, 
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as being wrong in principle, and productive of less income to the 
State; and the result has been that the fares and rates have been 
somewhat raised. The measures of the State have been most 
severely criticised on the part of the companies, who have com- 
plained that their property was being unjustly depreciated by the 
lowering of tariffs, which, from their position, they were in part 
or in whole compelled to adopt. The State having this power, and 
being supported by public opinion, and having a dominant position 
from being the owner of the best or nearly all the best lines, had no 
need of any further power to control the companies when once it 
began to act in earnest, and hence the State, though always acting 
on a footing of equality in matters of rates, facilities, or purchase, 
has been able to lead or drive the companies to adopt its principles 
without putting in force parliamentary powers. It is almost a 
necessary consequence that this state of things should end by the 
dominant party taking the whole of the lines. At the present time 
competition has ceased, and every question of rates, routes, or facilities 
is settled upon principles mutually accepted. In 1870 Government 
purchased about 400 miles from the Société Générale, and the probable 
future is that the whole of the lines will fall into the hands of the 
State, for, in spite of the hostility and criticisms of its opponents, 
the State has been able to carry through its measures, and has 


made a fair financial success. Last year showed a net return of six 
per cent. on the invested capital.’ 

I shall conclude my notice of the Belgian system with some 
extracts from the evidence of M. Faisseaux, before the Royal Com- 
mission in 1865. 


M. Faisseaux, Director-General of the railways in Belgium, 
said :-— 


‘The regulated highest speed is about the same as in England, with the 
exception of the Great Western. The net income paid seven per cent. on the 
invested capital. The interests of the country demands that the State should be 
masters of the railways, and should itself work the chief lines, leaving to the 
companies the branches or feeders. Under these conditions I am convinced 
that the system of railways of the most extensive country may be administered 
as easily as any other public service. Several of the railways are worked by 
and belong to companies, and there is in consequence some inconvenience. 
This is easily explained: the companies have only in view the interests of their 
shareholders, while the Government care for those of the public. For this 
reason the Government have recently failed in an attempt having for its object 
to equalise the tariff of all the railways. Most of the companies have refused 
to adopt the State tariff because they would not risk a diminution of receipts. 
Government reductions are not always made with a view to the profit of the 
exchequer. In some cases they are scarcely remunerative, but these reductions 
are justified by the duty of Government to aid in the development of commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture. For goods traffic our rates are always published ; 
there are a few special arrangements which we intend to abandon altogether, as 





(1) Vide Report of the Joint Committee, 1872. 
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the objections to them are very great, the principal being the impossibility of 
making them public, and in consequence the different branches of commerce 
being unable to compete legitimately. The system of special rates is profitable 
to the exchequer, but it is injurious in a public point of view. Almost all the 
great lines are in the hands of Government, and run through manufacturing 
and mining districts. Although Ireland, unlike Belgium, is almost purely 
agricultural, and not to a great extent a commercial and manufacturing 
country, I should have followed the same course in Belgium, if the country 
was in the same position as Ireland, as the object is mainly to increase the 
traffic by charging low rates. We carry coal for long distances at a very low 
rate. . . . . The working of lines by Government affords perfect facilities 
for the postal service, as mails can be sent by every train; even when the lines 
belong to companies they are carried free by one train per day in each direc- 
tion, as that Was one of the conditions on which the concessions were made. 
All persons employed on railways are precisely on the same footing as regards 
their position in reference to their salaries and pensions as other persons in the 
civil service. The appointments are made on the competition system. Notice 
is given in the Moniteuwr when appointments are to be made, and a syllabus is 
issued of the knowledge required by the candidates, who are examin<d before a 
committee, and they receive their appointments according to their success in 
the examination. There is a director-general and three principal divisions, 
each haying a separate head—the locomotive, the permanent way and works, 
and the traffic departments, and there are two additional divisions—one for the 
accountant and the other for stores and general matters.” 

It was not till 1835, five years after the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Line, that a railway movement was made in France, 
and an act passed authorising the construction of a line between 
Paris and St. Germain, which was opened in 1837. In that 
year a commission was authorised to prepare a project of law on the 
subject of national railways—the general opinion then being in their 
favour—which was submitted to the Chamber in the following year ; 
but the majority in the meantime changed their opinion and were 
now opposed to the principle of the State assuming the direction 
and management of these enterprises. The majority was composed 
of two parties—one the political party, distrustful and jealous of the 
influence which the possession of such vast patronage would invest 
the Government with, and the other a most large and influential 
party which looked forward to making great profits from the 
operations of the Bourse resulting from the traffic in shares, if the 
railways were constructed as in England, by joint-stock companies. 
The combination of these parties prevailed, and the project of 
Government was rejected. These events took place in 1838, and 
during the next four years railways were made by companies ; but in 
1842 M. Teste, being then the Minister for Public Works, presented 
a project to the Chamber for the construction of a system of railways 
in which the Government should co-operate with private companies, 
and this, with some modification, was adopted. The conditions were 
that the Government should purchase the land, buildings, and other 
property necessary for the construction of the lines, that two-thirds 
of the houses were to be repaid by the communes through which the 
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railways would pass, and that companies were to have leases. These 
terms, however, failed to produce any considerable extension of 
railways in France, and when the late Emperor ascended the throne 
the entire length of the French lines did not exceed thirteen 
hundred miles. He made surprising changes in the whole system, 
and under the fostering protection of Government the mileage of 
railways in France rapidly increased. At the expiration of ninety- 
nine years, from 1852, all railways revert to the State. In order to 
indemnify the original holders of shares, sinking funds were estab- 
lished for the reduction of the capital. 

The enormous railway business of France is committed to six 
great arterial lines projected by the State. 

1st. The Northern line, from Paris to Calais, Boulogne, Dunkerque, 
and the Belgian frontier. 

2nd. The Western line, from Paris to Havre and Dieppe, &c. 

8rd. The Orleans or Central line, from Paris to Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, &c. 


4th. The Southern line, from Bordeaux to Cette, Bayonne, 
Toulouse, Kc. 

5th. The Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean, from Paris to Marseilles, 
with branches to Cette, Bayonne, Toulouse, &c. 

6th. The Eastern line, from Paris to Strasburg, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, &c. 

Such was the system established in France which, with some 
modifications, has continued to the present time. 

At the commencement of the railway system in Germany in 1838, 
the principle of concession to companies was adopted, but it subse- 
quently underwent a change, and the system now in operation is 
similar to that of Belgium—-Government has the possession and 
management of the principal railways, but concessions are granted to 
companies. I shall give a few extracts from the evidence of Mr. 
Mulvaney before the Royal Commission in 1865, regarding the 
management of German railways. Mr. Mulvaney had formerly been | 


a Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland, but then resided in 
Germany. He said :— 


‘« The fares are considerably lower than they are in Ireland. For first class 
passengers the fare is 1}d. per mile; second class, 1d.; third class, 3d.; and 
fourth class, 3d. per mile. In Ireland the fare for first class is 2}d.; second 
class, 14d., and third class, 1d. To travel a hundred miles first class in Ireland 
would cost 18s. 4d., and in Germany 12s. 6d. For the same distance by the 
lowest class in Ireland 8s. 4d., and in Germany 3s. 2d. In Germany the 
second class carriages are cushioned, and are quite as comfortable as the first 
class, only the seats are not separate; but in Ireland the seats in the second 
class carriages are the same as those in the third class. The accommodation 
for the second class in Ireland is the same as that of the third class in Germany, 
and the fourth class in Germany is the same as the third class in Ireland; so 
that comparing the two systems with the relative numbers of the several 
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classes does not do justice to the German system. You see the German women 
coming in with their large baskets of vegetables or fruit at the distance of ten 
or fifteen miles into a market town at a cost of 3d. per mile, and they make 
their marketing before twelve o’clock in the day, and go away in crowds. The 
third class passengers in Ireland are charged the same as the rich part of the 
people are charged in Germany, who travel in upholstered second class carriages, 
and the anomaly to any one who frequents both countries is so striking as to 
remove every shadow of doubt as to the injury inflicted on the country by the 
railway charges which are made in Ireland, and the want of accommodation, 
especially for the poorer classes.”’ (Minutes of Evidence, pp. 61—63.) 

Mr. Mulvaney was examined in reference to Irish railways, but 
the same remarks are equally applicable to a comparison with the 
fares on English railways. 

Thus we see that in Belgium, France and Germany—and the 
same principle applies to the other continental countries—the 
railway system has grown up under the guidance of the Government, 
who have in all cases the initiation in granting the concessions, and 
have assumed in Belgium and Germany, by the force of their position 
as railway proprietors, an authority and weight in dealing with the 
companies which enables them either to settle a dispute as a matter 
of right, or to tender their good offices and advice in a manner 
which is sure to meet with respect. We all know that every attempt 
of a similar nature on the part of our own Government has been a 
complete failure. The State is not an owner of railways as in 
Belgium and Prussia, and has allowed both the construction and 
management of railways to go on without making itself heard. The 
companies, on the other hand, are too powerful and too defiant to 
permit any interference of the executive in the management or 
charges on their several lines. It may, however, be said that by the 
Act of 1844 the State has reserved to itself the right to take possession 
of the railways, should public opinion declare itself in favour of 
such a measure. That such was the intention of the Legislature 
there can be no doubt, but how far their intentions can be given effect 


to by the act is quite a different matter, which we shall have to 
consider subsequently. 


III. 


In 1842, while travelling in Belgium, I was much struck with the 
great superiority of the Belgian railway system as compared with 
our own. The systematic laying out of lines, the economy displayed 
in their construction, the uniformity of management by means of a 
central authority regulating the whole system, the low charges, and 
the attention paid to the wants and comforts of the working classes, 
formed indeed a remarkable contrast with the management of our 
English railways. At that time there were about fifteen hundred 
miles constructed in Great Britain, and universal dissatisfaction 
prevailed throughout the country with their management. 
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At this time, the idea was universally prevalent that, in conse- 
quence of the heavy expense incurred in the construction of English 
railways, no future legislation could materially reduce the fares 
without having recourse to taxation to make up the presumed loss. 
It was supposed that the charges on a railway must be in some pro- 
portion to its cost, and even those who might be supposed to be best 
informed on the subject held the same erroneoas opinion. The 
Quarterly Review in 1844 had an article on “ Railway Legislation,” 
and in reviewing a work of mine in which I advocated (after the 
purchase of the railways) a reduction of fares to the level of those 
charged in Belgium, thus attempted to prove the impossibility of 
such a reduction being made without great loss to the State :— 

** Let us look,” said the reviewer, ‘‘ at the expense of making the respective 
lines, as stated in Mr. Laing’s report :— 

Cost of Construction per mile. 


Average of the seventy-one septs of England . . £34,360 
Average of Belgium. : ; ; ; - 17,120 


Will any one pretend that a thing which costs £40,000 ought to be furnished 
in detail to the public as cheap as if it had cost only £17,000? But is it not 
curious to find that the average cost of the Belgian lines turns out to be so 
exactly the one half of the average of the British lines as are the fares on 
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the railways! 


“Ts it not more curious,” it was asked in reply, “if as a general 
rule it is found that the English railways on which the greatest 
amount of capital per mile has been expended, are precisely those on 
which the fares are the lowest ? The best-paying fare, whether high 
or low, depends on the nature of the traffic, and not on the cost of 
the railway.” But, as I have said, an erroneous opinion on the sub- 
ject at this time prevailed, and the Railway Reform Association of 
that day did good service in convincing the public that the great 
cost of the railways could be no obstacle to the reduction in charges. 

The abuses in railway management were now very great, and the 
treatment of third-class passengers was the worst of any. The 
Times, in a leading article in December, 18438, thus directs attention 
to the subject :—- 


‘*We have received communications from several correspondents imploring 
us to maintain an advocacy for the poorer class of railway travellers, who 
have to avail themselves of the stinted accommodation afforded by the leading 
lines, and desire us to urge the necessity of more comfort and facility in their 
transit than they at present enjoy. It would appear, from the facts stated in 
the several letters received, that little choice exists in one more than another, 
and that all the great lines are as parsimonious as they possibly can be in pro- 
viding for the comfort and convenience of those having the misfortune to travel in 
third class conveyances. The manner in which the Great Western Company 
treat this class of passengers is described as worse than any other pursued, 
the only trains by which they forward them being those used for the transit of 
coals, cattle, and merchandise of all descriptions. For instance, it is stated 
that a third-class passenger leayes Paddington in an open carriage, no difference 
being made to counteract wind or weather; at half-past four A.M., when he 
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arrives at Swindon, he is detained upwards of an hour, and at last gets to 
Bristol, if the train keeps its time, in nine hours and a half, while the first and 
second class carriages make the journey in half the time. Ifa third class passenger 
wish to go on to Taunton from any place east of Bristol, it is alleged to be still 
more inconvenient, since he is detained from four to five hours in Bristol, and 
is kept on the road, at a moderate calculation, from fourteen to sixteen hours ; 
whereas, on the other hand, first and second class passengers arrive at the same 
destination in six hours and a half.” 


The public discontent with the general mismanagement of rail- 
ways, together with the great number of new schemes projected for 
the Session of 1844, convinced Government of the necessity of a 
thorough investigation, not merely into the working of the system 
as it then existed, but also into the soundness of the principle on 
which the system itself was based; and a determination was come to 
that the subject should be brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

On the 5th February, 1844, immediately after the opening of 
Parliament, a select committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider whether any new provisions ought to be 
introduced in such railway bills as, would come before the House, 
during that or any future Session, for the advantage of the public 
and the improvement of the railway system. The Committee was 
presided over by Mr. Gladstone, then President of the Board of 
Trade, and was composed of some of the leading political men of the 
House, and of those most prominent as representatives of the railway 
interest. 

There were three great fundamental reforms projected by Govern- 
ment, which they were determined, if possible, to carry. First, the 
concession to the State of the absolute right of purchase of all 
railways that should from that time forward be constructed, after the 
expiration of a fixed term of years, and on certain specified terms. 
Second, the right of revising the fares and rates, under certain 
contingencies. Third, proper provision for the accommodation of the 
poorer class of passengers. 

It must be remembered that in 1844 the main trunk lines were 
paying ten per cent. and upwards, and with the protective system 
Government proposed to adopt for existing railways, by discounte- 
nancing the construction of competing lines, it was generally supposed 
that the ordinary increase of the trade and commerce of the country 
would add largely to the dividends of the companies. Government 
shared this opinion, and lengthened negotiations were carried on 
between the Board of Trade and the representatives of the railway 
interest for a considerable time, in vain endeavours to come to an 
amicable agreement. All differences were at length arranged, the 
railway directors having it practically their own way, and the Act 
of 1844 was passed. It provided that at the expiration of twenty-one 
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years, “ railways could be purchased by the State on the payment of 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the annual dividend profits estimated on 
the average of the three next preceding years,” but with this proviso, 
that any company not satisfied with these terms, “reference being 
had to the prospects thereof,” should have a right to such additional 
sum as arbitrators might determine. As regards revision of charges, 
it was enacted that where a company paid ten per cent. dividends, the 
charges might be revised, but Government would have to guarantee 
the shareholders their ten per cent. dividend. 

It was assumed by the framers of this act that the value of a 
railway was in exact proportion to its dividends, but this assumption 
was quite erroneous. The market value of some railways, calcu- 
lated according to their dividends, is more than double that of 
others. Many railways pay no dividends whatever, and yet have a 
considerable market value. So faras regards any compulsory power 
of purchase supposed to be conferred on Government by the act, it 
is utterly worthless. When it was passed Consols were at par and 
the best railway property was worth in the market twenty-three 
years’ purchase on the dividends. In recommending twenty-five 
years’ purchase on the average dividends for the three preceeding 
years, the committee, no doubt, intended that the company should 
have a bonus of ten per cent. on the market price, but at that time 
Government stock was exceptionally high, and railway stock was in 
the same position. When Government stock fell, it fell with it to 
the normal average rate of twenty years’ purchase, and assuming the 
principle of valuation to be correct, the company would receive a 
bonus of twenty-five per cent., instead of ten per cent. 2nd. Assuming 
that the value of the property could be estimated by the dividends 
alone, taking an average of three years would introduce a disturb- 
ing element, and make the calculation, were it otherwise correct, 
erroneous. A railway, for instance, that for the three preceding 
years had been increasing in value, and had paid each year respec- 
tively dividends of three, four, and five per cent., would only be paid 
for at the rate of four per cent., although at the time of purchase it 
would be paying five per cent., and, on the other hand, a railway 
that had in the three preceding years been decreasing in value, and 
paying each year respectively, five, four and three per cent. would 
be considered of the same value and purchased at the same price,— 
that is, two railways, one of which at the time of purchase would 
be paying five per cent., and the other three per cent., would be 
considered of equal value, and the same sum paid for each! 

But setting aside the “average” calculation, and taking twenty-five 
years’ purchase on the last dividends, we shall find that the sum to 
be paid would bear no relation to the market value. Let us take, 
for example, the London and North-Western, the Midland, the 
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North British, the Metropolitan, the London, Brighton and South 
Coast, the London, Chatham and Dover, and the Metropolitan 
District Companies with their dividends, twenty-five years’ purchase 
on them, and their present market price :— 


Dividends Wears? Present 
in 1872. Market Price. 
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It is not, I presume, necessary to say another word as to the 
absurdity of applying such a provision as that contained in the Act 
of 1844 to the purchase of the railways. But the railway directors 
managed, as we have seen, to have an after-clause inserted in the 
bill giving them the right to claim an indefinite sum to be settled by 
arbitration, in addition to the twenty-five years’ purchase, ‘‘ reference 
being had to the prospects” of the company. The value of their 
“prospects,” in the opinion of the companies, we shall hereafter 
discover. 

I was examined before the committee of 1844 at considerable length, 
and contended—(1) that the railways had now become the high-roads 
of the country and should belong to the State; (2) that it was 
never the intention of the Legislature that the railways should be 
held as a monopoly by the companies, and that it was not too late 
for the Legislature to retrace its steps; (3) that the experience we 
had had of the working of the companies proved that it was con- 
trary to public policy to grant such a monopoly to private indi- 
viduals ; (4) that high fares or low fares made but little difference in 
the profits of the companies, but as a general rule, the companies 
adopted high charges, preferring to carry the few to the many, 
when by so doing they could obtain thé same profit ; (5) that if the 
railways were purchased by Government at the market price, with a 
moderate addition for compulsory purchase, the superior credit of the 
State and the saving that would be effected by amalgamation, would 
enable Government to reduce the fares by more than one-half, with- 
out having recourse to taxation. I handed to the committee a 
number of documents in support of these propositions relating to the 
working of the companies and their financial statements, proving the 
little difference it made in their profits whether their fares were 
high or low. One document related to the cost and value of railway 
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property in the United Kingdom. The capital then invested was 
£71,243,000, and the market value of the railways £92,170,000. On 
being asked by the chairman of the committee if I had any sugges- 
tion to make, I recommended that an arrangement should be made 
with two or three companies, which I named, to have low fares tried 
for a year, and by that means certain data would be obtained on 
which the Legislature could act. It is unnecessary to add that my 
suggestion was not adopted. 

Although the Act of 1844 could not be made available for the 
purchase of the railways, it is valuable so far as it shows that the 
intention of the Legislature was to make provision for that purpose, 
and it remains for us to consider by what means that intention can 
be carried into effect, should the Legislature at some future time so 
desire it. 

Iv. 

Before we consider the best means of effecting the purchase of the 
railways it is necessary to examine into the working of our railway 
system, so that an opinion may be formed as to the necessity of such 
an organic change as that contemplated. A matter of this import- 
ance is not to be decided upon abstract theories, however plausible 
they may appear. It must be on the evidence of those who have a 
practical knowledge of the subject, and are deeply interested in the 
proper management of our railways. The evidence of men of this 
class, who state the grievances under which they suffer, without being 
able to offer any feasible suggestion for their removal, gives to those 
who consider that a change of system is not desirable, an opportunity 
of pointing out how those grievances can be remedied by the Legis- 
lature with due regard to the acknowledged rights of the company, 
otherwise than by the purchase of the railways by the State. 

The examination of witnesses last year before the Joint-Committee of 
Lords and Commons appointed to take evidence and report on the amal- 
gamation of the great companies gives us great insight into the subject 
of grievances. As regards the conveyance of merchandise, the working 

of our railway system is bitterly complained of throughout the whole of 
the country by almost every elass engaged in mercantile transactions. 
The main charges preferred against the companies are (1) excessive 
rates compared with the cost of conveyance; (2) exorbitant rates 
imposed upon some towns in comparison with others; (3) the refusal 
to separate the rates for carriage from terminal charges; (4) the 
arbitrary nature of the charges on the different classes of goods ; (5) 
the vexatious opposition to bills for new lines; and (6) the failure in 
promoting competition by giving running powers over lines having 
separate or antagonistic interests. From the mass of evidence I can 
only give extracts from that of three witnesses, but that I trust will 
be sufficient for my purpose. 
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The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, composed of “ bankers, mer- 
chants, shipowners, brokers, and others engaged in commerce,” 
forwarded to the Prime Minister, in March last year, a memorial 
to the following purport. They stated that for many years they had 
been giving their attention to the question of the excessive and 
especially the unequal rates levied by the railway companies on the 
traffic to and from Liverpool, as compared with the rates charged 
for the same goods for similar distances to and from other parts. 
They state that the trade of Liverpool is essentially a transit trade ; 
the imports, for the most part, not being consumed in it, but distri- 
buted, mainly by railways, over the country, and that the exports 
are for the most part not contributed by Liverpool, but are sent for 
shipment from Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other places, and they 
declare that a system which obstructs the inland carriage of goods 
to and from Liverpool by the imposition of heavy tolls and charges 
must prove highly injurious to the public as well as to the port of 
Liverpool. They further state that the extra charges are so imposed 
as to force the traffic out of its natural channels and enable the rail- 
way companies to offer a bounty to divert it into other channels 
through which it would not otherwise flow. The result of this 
policy, the memorialists went on to state, is, that consumers of 
imports and producers of exports in the great and populous district 
of which Liverpool is the natural maritime centre, are burthened 
with a tax and restricted in their trade, in order that unprofitable 
extensions of railways in other directions may be made to pay; and 
the memorialists contended that such a system was an injustice to 
the consumer, an injury to trade, and a departure from those prin- 
ciples of public policy on which all concessions should be based. 
Several merchants from Liverpool gave evidence before the Joint 
Committee, and fully substantiated the statements made in the 
memorial. They stated that in some cases the rates were double, and 
in others nearly treble, of those charged from other ports by the same 
companies on other parts of their respective lines. The only remedy 
the witnesses could suggest for the grievances under which they 
suffered was a limitation of the companies’ dividends, but as such 
limitation was not authorised in their acts, the Joint Committee could 
not of course recommend its adoption. Such is the system of our rail- 
way companies in conducting their traffic throughout the kingdom. 
Now, when the merchants of the great town of Liverpool and those 
of other towns similarly circumstanced, labour under such grievances 
and are obliged to submit to them, is further proof required that the 
policy which has granted to trading companies a monopoly by 
which they are enabled to obstruct the traffic of the country, to 
turn it out of its natural channels, and double or treble the fair rates 
of carriage to promote their private interests, is most unsound, 
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opposed to the best interests of the nation, and requiring an imme- 
diate change ? 


As regards the vexatious opposition of the companies to the con- 


struction of new lines, Mr. Lankaster, a Southampton merchant, and 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, said :— 


‘*The Chamber of Commerce considers that any amalgamation of the 
interests of the two companies (the Great Western and the London and South- 
Western) would be very prejudicial to the town and port of Southampton, and also 
to all the southern district of the county of Hants, including the Isle of Wight. 
The experience of full thirty years has shown that these two companies have 
been contending against each other when it was their interest to do so by 
contention, and working together when they could unite, in a way that did a 
great mischief to the commerce and the port of Southampton. For thirty years 
past there has been avery great effort made by the people of Southampton to 
get a direct northern communication with the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom. We have had several bills in Parliament to carry out this object, 
and upwards of £200,000 has been spent in contests, and all our efforts have 
failed. We had a bill this session which we were obliged to abandon by reason 
of the threatened and violent opposition that we found was organized against 
us. Our position in Southampton is peculiar. We find that England has been 
divided by a line drawn from the Thames to the Severn, by the broad-gauge 
system of the Great Western. We look at it in the light of its being like the 
wall of China; that it extends right across the whole country east and west, 
and prevents all intercourse between north and south, except at the pleasure 
and the price of the Great Western. For many years we had not a single 
passage through that wall; there is one now at Reading, but itis far to the east- 
ward of Southampton and Portsmouth ; all the intercourse with the north is 
obstructed or rendered difficult, or it is as we say, ‘Stand and deliver!’ Even 
that important article, Welsh coal, is obstructed in this manner; there is no 
way we can get a direct north or north-western intercourse with the mineral 
districts of the kingdom. We cannot get it, through the colossal opposition we 
have met with for so many years from one or other of the two companies, some- 
times acting separately and sometimes combined. There is a great void in the 
railway map between Birmingham and the South of England ; and we find that 
a great quantity of manufactured goods from Birmingham, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and the centres of manufactures in the North are brought even 
to London to come down to Southampton, inevitably increasing the cost as well 
as the distance. Taking Portsmouth as the principal arsenal on the coast, and 
taking Southampton as the principal packet station of England, we think it is a 
matter of national importance that there should be direct communication 
between the north and the south. We shall never give up the hope of one day 
getting north, and having direct communication with the Welsh collieries and 
the manufacturing districts. The steam shipping of Southampton to every part 
of the world is enormous, and trade has increased a great deal, but we do not 
believe it is half developed to what it would be if we could get a direct north 
line of intercourse, which we have been vainly endeavouring to obtain since 
1844. The China wall which is carried across England from Bristol to the 
Thames shuts us out, and we shall be glad to get through anywhere.” 


The failure to promote competition by giving running powers 
over lines having separate or antagonistic interests is thus described 


by Mr. Macpherson, Goods Manager of the North British Company. 
He says :-— 


‘The Caledonian Company refused to make arrangements necessary to the 
establishment of ruuning through trains between the North British system and 
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the Scottish Central and Scottish North-Eastern lines. They ran their trains 
in front of the North British, and fixed the time for starting their own trains 
from the same places at the same hour with the North British trains. They 
detained the North British trains upon the ground of testing their carriage 
wheels, and on other unreasonable pretexts, in order to give precedence to their 
own competing trains. They refused to recognise North British tickets, and 
forced passengers to leave carriages going by the North British route into 
carriages going by their own route. When North British trains arrived at Perth 
with passengers for the Dundee.steamer, or for the line leading to Aberdeen 
and the North, the corresponding trains were started from Perth without North 
British passengers, although the North British trains had reached or been 
within the precincts of the station. They refused the statutory accommodation 
for North British clerks and agents at the stations on the said railway. They 
refused to recognise the North British:Company’s right to issue season or 
contract tickets for passengers. They raised fictitious claims at their stations 
against North British passengers for excess fares. In winter they would not 
allow foot-pans to North British passengers, while they provided them for their 
own. They refused to insert the times of arrival and departure of North British 
trains in their time-tables, as required by the Amalgamation Acts. Instead of 
delivering parcels from the North addressed to places in England and elsewhere, 
on or beyond the North British system, to the North British Company at Perth, 
they carried them over the west coast route. They declined to carry on through 
carriages belonging to the North British Company from Perth northwards. 
These are all findings of the standing arbitrator with reference to passenger 
traffic. As regards the goods traffic, the arbitrator found that the Caledonian 
Company opened the North British Company’s letters and invoices at stations, 
and made use of the information thus acquired to secure delivery by their own 
carting agents, and to canvass the consignees for their return traffic by their 
own and the London and North-Western route. They took possession of North 
British goods traffic arriving at the stations on their railway, aud delayed its 
delivery so as to give precedence in delivery to their own, in consequence of 
which traders using the North British lines have been induced to use Cale- 
donian instead. They usurped the powers and duties of North British agents 
and clerks at Caledonian stations, and so manipulated the invoices and for- 
warding notes, as to prevent the traffic going py North British routes. They 
took the addresses from waggons loaded with North British traffic, and re- 
addressed the traffic, so that it might go by the routes most profitable to them- 
selves. They insisted on settling traders’ claims against the North British 
Company for damage to and delay in delivering traffic, and so created dissatis- 
faction among traders using the North British route. They used their own 
waggons in preference to those of the North British Company’s standing empty 
at their stations, for forwarding North British traffic. J'hese ure all the findings 
‘of the standing arbitrator, and the result of all was, that we were not able to 
compete for the conveyance of traffic under facilities on equal terms with them. 
After the award had been definitely settled, they adopted a different kind of 
action against us, which is every bit as effective in preventing us getting 
traffic. The result has been, that we have lost from Perth northvards one- 
fourth of the traffic that we had in 1866.” 


Is it possible for the strongest opponent of Government manage- 
ment to suppose that such a state of affairs as that described by 
these witnesses could ever have had existence under a Government 
responsible to Parliament for the proper management of our railway 
traffic? The Blue Book from which I take these extracts—a bulky 
volume of upwards of a thousand pages—is full of complaints of 

VOL. XIV. N.S. QQ 
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railway mismanagement and grievances from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

In reference to the various plans recommended by some of the 
witnesses to amend our railway system, the joint committee observe, 
‘«‘ Another and still greater question has been suggested which must 
be mentioned in this place, viz., whether the progress of combination 
between railways may not lead at some future time to the creation of 
corporations so few, so large, and so powerful as to render it expe- 
dient on political if not on commercial grounds that a fundamental 
change should take place in the present relations between the rail- 
ways and the State? The state of things so contemplated may 
possibly arise, and so far as the evidence offered to the committee has 
touched on the subject, the only remedy suggested for it is the 
acquisition of the railways by the Government. It does not, how- 

“ever, appear to us that any present necessity exists for entering on 
the full and prolonged inquiry which so great and difficult a question 
would demand.” The committee having come to the conclusion to 
offer no opinion on the amalgamation of the companies, it may, I 
think, be fairly inferred that they considered that both subjects— 
amalgamation of the companies and State purchase—should be fully 
examined and discussed before Parliament should come to any 
decision on the merits of either. 


The management of the passenger traffic by the companies affects 
the general public much more than that of the goods traffic. In the 
latter they are only indirectly concerned, but in the former almost 
every member of the community has a direct interest as regards the 
fares and the safety, speed, punctuality, and comfort of conveyance. 
The number of passengers carried last year was 422,000,000, exclu- 
sive of season-ticket holders, and the sum paid by them amounted 
to upwards of £22,000,000. It would be a matter of great national 
importance if this annual payment could be materially decreased, 
and the safety and comfort of the public more effectually provided 
for than is the case at present. These are the matters connected 
with the passenger traffic to which I wish to direct special attention. 

As regards fares the complaint against the directors is, that the 
public do not derive the full benefit to which they are entitled from 
the low cost at which they are conveyed on railways. The direct expense 
of conveying a carriage with fifty passengers, when there is a fair load, 
as in excursion trains, scarcely amounts to a penny per mile. The car- 
riages by ordinary trains are not, on an average, more than one-third 
filled ;* but on the same principle that the proprietor of an omnibu: 

(1) Mr. Stewart, who was for twenty years Secretary to the London and North 
Western Company, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, said that was about 


the average. He had the exact numbers taken on more than one occasion, and from 
these he struck an average ; the number of passengers was 468, and of seats 1,360, 
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would prefer carrying two passengers at sixpence each to four at 
threepence, so the companies naturally prefer carrying the compara- 
tively few of those who now travel at high fares, rather than the many 
at low fares, as they calculate on the former bringing them an equal or 
greater profit. Nor can they in fairness be blamed for doing so, as 
they are only acting as any other trading companies or private 
individuals would act under similar circumstances. It is not my 
object to charge the companies with acting unfairly towards the 
public by exacting high fares, but to point out the little increase 
of profit that results from their adoption, and how any loss resulting 
from a low tariff would be made up without recourse to taxation if 
the railways were in the possession of the State. 

In the early stage of railway progress the companies changed the 
fares very often—as it was a mere question of numbers—before they 
hit on the best-paying. In my examination before the Committee 
of 1844 I gave examples of nearly a dozen cases in which companies, 
in search of the best-paying fares, varied them from a penny up to 
threepence a mile for first-class, and the others in proportion, 
with very little difference in results. Again, I was under examination 
for two days in 1865 before the Royal Commission, and submitted 
to the Commission in a tabular form, on the authority of the Board 
of Trade Returns for the previous year, the fares charged by forty- 
two companies, one, the lowest, charging three-farthings per mile for 
first-class, and another, the highest, threepence-halfpenny. It is 
rather a curious fact that the first, who charged the lowest, then called 
the “ North and South-Western Junction,” paid six per cent. to the 
shareholders, and the last, who charged the highest, the “ Carmarthen 
and Cardigan,” paid—nothing! From the several contests the great 
companies had some years ago we obtain great information as to the 
comparatively little loss that results from low fares, even when 
carried to a ridiculous extent. During the summer of 1857 we had 
the London and North-Western and the Great Northern carrying 
first and second-class passengers between London and Manchester, 
giving return tickets and allowing four clear days in Manchester; 
the distance was nearly 400 miles, and the fares 7s. 6d. and 5s., 
equal to 3s. 9d. and 2s. 6d. each way. These trains must have inter- 
fered to a great extent with the general passenger traffic of both 
companies to all the large towns in the north of England. The 
excursion traffic to Manchester paid, per se, very well, and the divi- 
dends of the companies were not reduced in consequence more than 
from one to one and a half per cent. When the South-Eastern was 
contesting with the Great Western for the Reading traffic, and was 
carrying first-class passengers at a farthing a mile, and second-class 
in proportion, the chairman stated at the general meeting of the 
shareholders that they lost nothing by conveying passengers at such 
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low fares. One of the most memorable of these contests was that 
about twenty years ago between the Caledonian and the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Companies, in which the fares were suddenly reduced 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow (46 miles), for the three classes, 
from 8s., 6s. and 4s. to 1s., 9d. and 6d. This foolish contest was 
continued for a year and a half; the increase in passengers was of 
course enormous, but the loss to the companies was equal to about 
13 per cent. in their dividends. But such low fares are not re- 
quired ; if the fares by express were 13d. and 1d., by ordinary trains 
1}d., 3d. and 43d., by parliamentary trains ¢d., and excursion trains 
about half the present fares, the public would be well satisfied. The 
answer of the companies to any application for a reduction of fares 
is by asking another question. “If we cannot obtain a greater 
profit by carrying a hundred persons than by conveying fifty, why 
should we trouble ourselves about the extra fifty?” That appears a 
very pertinent question, to which it would be difficult to give a 
satisfactory answer, and therefore we can only come to the con- 
clusion that the duty of the State begins where that of the com- 
panies ends. 

No better illustration could be given of the result that might be 
anticipated from a reduction in passenger fares than what our 
experience affords us during the last thirty years by the reform of 
our Post Office and the reductions effected in Custom and Excise 
duties. The cases are in every respect analogous. But let us sup- 
pose for a moment that it was a great commercial company which had 
a monopoly for the conveyance of letters, and that our Custom and 
Excise were farmed out to speculators, could any one suppose that 
these great financial reforms would ever have been effected? Yet 
the gross receipts of the companies far exceed those of the Customs, 
Excise, and Post Office united, and before many years elapse will 
probably exceed the revenue of the United Kingdom." 

It is no exaggeration to say that the increasing number of acci- 
dents on railways has created a genuine consternation in the public 
mind. They are called “accidents,” but in the great majority of 
cases they have occurred through preventible causes, such as the non- 
adoption of the block system, the want of adequate break-power, and 


(1) By the Board of Trade Railway returns for 1872 it appears that the trafic 
exceeds that of the previous year by upwards of four millions. 
1871. | Receipts from Passengers £22,287,555 
Gross returns £48,892,780 | eS » Goods 29,016,559 
Working expenses 23,152,860 Re » Rents, tolls, &c. 1,931,096 


25,739,920 £53,235,210 
| Working expenses 26,293,304 
| £26,941,906 net profits. 


Proportion of working expenditure to total receipts 49 per cent. 
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the overworking and insufficient pay of the companies’ servants. “ It 
is a national scandal,” said the Times a few week since, “after a 
collision or other accident that has numbered its victims by the 
score, to have to complain that the whole was due to the want of a 
continuous brake or of a locked connecting rod, or of some other 
mechanical contrivance as well known and as effectual as the lock on 
the door.” Such, no. doubt, is the case, and so it must continue until 
the whole system is changed. By the Board of Trade returns it 
appears that the total number of passengers and servants of the 
companies killed last year was 759, and injured 2,857. Of the killed 
no less than 632 were servants of the companies. 

As regards mechanical contrivances for the safety of passengers, 
Government has no power to compel the companies to adopt any, nor 
are they able to carry any bill for that purpose through Parliament in 
opposition to the railway interest. An attempt was made last session 
by Government to make it compulsory on the companies to adopt 
the block system, but the powerful railway interest in Parliament, 
represented by a hundred and twenty-four directors in the House of 
Commons and sixty-two in the House of Lords, rendered the attempt 
ineffectual. The same result must follow every similar attempt so 
long as there exists a powerful organized body on the one hand and 
an apathetic public on the other, apathetic at least as regards any 
determination on their part to go to the root of the evil and obtain 
the remedy referred to by the joint committee, viz., State purchase. 

From the great outcry made by the companies against “the out- 
rageous damages in which they are mulcted” for compensation to 
the injured and the representatives of the killed, it might be sup- 
posed that it amounts to one of the largest items in their expenditure ; 
but by reference to the analysis of their expenditure it will be found 
that it just amounts to 23d. in the pound, and the extra “ slaughter” 
this year may possibly entail the loss of an extra farthing. So the 
public can form an opinion how far the dread of that penalty will 
influence their future management.’ 

It is quite clear that by far the greater number of accidents on 


(1) The expenditure of the companies for 1872 was for each pound in the following 
proportion :— 
Traffic charges (salaries, — &e.) J ; - - 5s. 11d. 
Locomotive power : ‘ ; ? . be 7d. 
Maintenance and repairs of ways oui w wen e , ‘ a . 8s. 9a. 
Repairs and renewals of carriages and waggons . : 4 a ete 
General charges ‘ : : . : . « He 
Steam-boat, canal, and harbour expenses , fen) ve : : . 8d. 
Miscellaneous . a = : : ; ‘ : : 2 « Of 
Government duty . P 4 : = . ‘ 3 - ae 
Legal and Parliamentary onpeuas : : ‘ : ‘ - . 23d. 
Compensation for personal injury, Xc. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 23d. 
Compensation for damages and loss of goods. 3 : ° - . lid. 


£1 0 0 
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railways are caused primarily by the lines being overworked with 
traffic. Express trains run at a speed of forty or fifty miles an hour, 
and goods trains run at a speed of twenty miles an hour, frequently 
dwindling to less by overloading, and these trains are shunted for 
hours and business impeded in order to get out of the way of express 
trains. The frightful accident that happened a few years since at 
Abergele, by which thirty-two passengers were killed, was occasioned 
by the express coming into collision with a goods train in which 
there were some waggons laden with petroleum, and must be fresh in 
the mind of every reader. The high speed of express trains involves 
considerable risk from bad points, and even those which are not in 
the very best condition, of which we have had such lamentable 
proof in the late Wigan accident. 

The only remedy for this evil is the construction of new lines for 
passenger trains in those districts where the traffic is so great as to 
require them, for it is not to be expected that the companies will 
ever undertake such a work. But as safety in travelling is of far 
more importance than economy, the Legislature, if it directs its 
attention to the subject of State purchase, may possibly consider that 
the first step in that direction should be to construct such lines as 
may be considered necessary for the public comfort and safety. 
That was the suggestion of the late Sir Robert Peel in the event ot 
the management of the companies not giving public satisfaction, and 
the construction of such lines would have this additional recommenda- 
tion, that it would render the purchase of the railways from the 
companies on equitable terms an easy matter of business.’ 

“T hope,” said Sir Robert Peel, in addressing the House of Com- 
mons on the second reading of the Railway Purchase Bill of 1844, 
“the necessity will never arise for Government to take the manage- 
ment of the railways into their own hands, but whether a case may 
not arise in which it may be necessary to construct a line of road for 
the purpose of ascertaining the expense, or for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an example as to the mode of management, I am not prepared 
to say.” If the public opinion of the country should ever influence 
the Legislature in the direction indicated by the Act of 1844, it will 
be, no doubt, for the purpose of putting an end to what the Times 
justly calls “a national scandal,” and obtaining a large reduction in 
fares and charges. 

If the railways could be purchased at a moderate price, such as 
that indicated by the Act of 1844, and the fares, rates, and cost of 
management remain as at present, the profit to the State would 
amount to about £8,000,000 per annum. Now, if fares were reduced 


(1) The late Lord Wolverton, better known as Mr. George Carr Glyn, who was for 
many years chairman of the London and North-Western Railway, in his examination 
before the committee of 1844 stated that Government would be quite justified in con- 


structing new lines, even in opposition to old lincs, if their construction would be of 
service to the country. 
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on an average to one-half of their present amount, and an average 
reduction of rates to the extent of 25 per cent., it is quite possible 
that the large saving that would be effected by the consolidation of ma- 
nagement would make up any deficiency that would result from the 
reduction in charges ; if not, there would bea large fund to draw upon. 
Last year, as we have seen, the companies’ receipts from passenger 
traffic amounted to £22,000,000, and from goods traffic £29,000,000, 
so that if such a change were effected there would be a reduction to the 
nation in what might be called direct taxation of £11,000,000, and 
of indirect taxation £7,000,000, analogous, in the one case, to the 
income tax, and in the other to customs and excise duties. It 
must be remembered, however, that, as the Act of 1844 is a failure, 
there exists no effectual compulsory power of purchase, and the rail- 
ways cannot be obtained except by voluntary agreements with the 
several companies. But to obtain them at their fair value the proper 
means must be adopted. 

The discussion at the Statistical Society last March that followed 
the reading of a very able paper on this subject by Mr. R. Biddulph 
Martin, threw considerable light on the subject from the shareholders’ 
point of view, or at least from those who professed to speak in their 
behalf. According to Mr. Martin’s estimate—and it was a very 
liberal one, adding a large bonus to the market price of the shares— 
£600,000,000 would be a fair price for the railway property of the 
kingdom, and the roads so purchased would yield a profit to the State 
of £7,500,000 per annum. Mr. Allport, manager of the Midland 
Railway, Mr. Lloyd, the eminent railway counsel, Mr. Newmarch, 
and other great authorities in the railway world, asserted that, in 
addition to the market value, the companies would not part with 
their property without a bonus of £400,000,000 or upwards, in 
addition to the market value—that would be in lieu of what might 
be called “consequential profits.” A claim for the same amount 
was made by our American friends for “consequential damages,” 
and should the railways ever be purchased by the State the settle- 
ment of this claim will be, I should imagine, somewhat similar. There 
can be no pretence whatever for any demand of this nature. There 
exist no certain data by which it can be proved that the value of 
railway property will either increase or decrease. The prospects of 
every railway are, to use a Stock Exchange phrase, discounted, and 
by those prospects is the market price fixed. 

If the British public should ever come to the opinion that the 
railways should be in the hands of the State, it can only be effected 
in one of two ways—that suggested by Sir R. Peel, of the State 
exercising its right to construct such lines as the public require for 
their safety and comfort, or that of Capt. Tyler, by buying one and 
adopting low fares and charges. The companies would not be at all 
disposed to enter into competition with the State, and when they were 
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convinced the public were in earnest, there would be little difficulty 
in obtaining possession of the railways. It was truly remarked by 
Lord Derby at the discussion on this subject over which he presided 
a few months since at the Society of Arts, that if the public wished 
to obtain the railways, he had no doubt that they could be obtained 
on reasonable terms, but it was first necessary to determine if their 
acquisition would be a public benefit. 

But the matter which requires immediate consideration is the 
position in which the Government, the public, and the companies stand 
towards each other in reference to the proposed amalgamations on the 
one hand, and the purchase of the railways by the State on the other. 
In 1865 a Royal Commission was appointed to take evidence on several 
matters connected with the management of railways, but without 
any instructions in reference to the purchase of the railways by the 
State. In 1872, when the London and North-Western and other 
companies brought forward their great schemes of amalgamation, 
Government appointed the joint committee to consider whether or 
not these amalgamations should be allowed, but without any instruc- 
tions to consider the question of State purchase. After six months’ 
consideration, and hearing the evidence of upwards of fifty witnesses, 
the committee came to the conclusion that it was impossible to lay 
down any general rules determining the limits or the character of 
future amalgamations, and declined giving any opinion on the bills 
“‘with special reference to which they were appointed.” 

It is admitted by all parties that a great saving could be effected in 
working expenses, and that the public would derive many advantages 
from a well-devised scheme of amalgamation ; but the question to be 
discussed before a properly authorised committee or commission still 
remains, viz., Whether such a monopoly as the amalgamation of the 
railways will confer on their owners should be granted to the com- 
panies, or should the possession of the railways be transferred to the 
State, and brought under the management of the résponsible advisers 
of the Crown? The London and North-Western and the other 
companies who have been twice before Parliament pressing forward 
their amalgamation schemes have announced their intention of bring- 
ing in their bills again in the ensuing session. The joint committee 
made certain recommendations which, they state, if adopted by Par- 
liament, “will not have the effect of stopping the growth of railway 
monopoly or of securing that the public shall share by the reduction 
of rates and fares in any increased profits that the railway companies 
may make.” Is it not, then, desirable that the committee to whom 
shall be entrusted the task of passing or rejecting these amalgama- 
tion bills should be authorised to inyestigate the counter-scheme of 
State purchase, and give to the subject that full inquiry which its 
importance under present circumstances demands. 

Wiuiam Gatr. 





REPLIES TO CRITICISMS. 


WueEN made by a competent reader, an objection usually implies one 
of two things. Either the statement to which he demurs is wholly 
or partially untrue ; or if true, it is presented in such a way as to 
permit misapprehensions. A need for some change or addition is 
in any case shown. 

Not recognising the errors alleged, but thinking rather that 
misapprehensions cause the dissent of those who have attacked the 
metaphysico-theological doctrines held by me, I propose here to meet, 
by explanations and arguments, the chici cbjections they have urged: 
partly with the view of justifying these doctrines, and partly with 
the view of guarding against thc incorrect interpretations which it 
appears are apt to be made. 

It may be thought that the pages of a periodical intended for 
general reading, are scarcely fitted for the treatment of these highly 
abstract questions. There is now, however, so considerable a class 
interested in them, and they are everywhere felt to be so deeply 
involved with the great changes of opinion in progress, that I have 
ventured to hope for readers outside the circle of those who occupy 
themselves with philosophy. 

Of course the criticisms to be noticed I have selected, either 
because of their intrinsic force, or because they come from men 
whose positions or reputations give them weight. To meet more 
than a few of my opponents is out of the question. 


Let me begin with a criticism contained in the sermon preached 
by the Rev. Principal Caird before the British Association on the 
occasion of its meeting in Edinburgh in August, 1871. Expressed 
with a courtesy which, happily, is now less rare than of yore in 
theological controversy, Dr. Caird’s objection might, I think, be 
admitted without involving essential change in the conclusion 
demurred to; while it might be shown to tell with greater force 
against the conclusions of thinkers classed as orthodox, Sir W. 
Hamilton and Dean Mansel, than against my own. Describing this 
as set forth by me, Dr. Caird says :— 


‘* His thesis is that the provinces of science and religion are distinguished 
from each other as the known from the unknown and unknowable. This thesis 
is maintained mainly on a critical examination of the nature of human intelli- 
gence, in which the writer adopts and carries to its extreme logical results the 
doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge which, propounded by Kant, has 
been reproduced with special application to theology by a famous school of 
philosophers in this country. From the very nature of human intelligence, it is 
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attempted to be shown that it can only know what is finite and relative, and 
that therefore the absolute and infinite the human mind is, by an inherent 
and insuperable disability, debarred from knowing May it not be asked, 
for one thing, whether in the assertion, as the result of an examination of the 
human intellect, that it is incapable of knowing what lies beyond the finite, 
there is not involved an obvious self-contradiction’ The examination of the 
mind can be conducted only by the mind, and if the instrument be, as is alleged, 
limited and defective, the result of the inquiry must partake of that defective- 
ness. Again, does not the knowledge of a limit imply already the power to 
transcend it? In affirming that human science is incapable of crossing the 


bounds of the finite world, is it not a necessary soompi that you who 80 
affirm have crossed these bounds ?” 


That this objection is one I am not disinclined to recognise, will be 
inferred when I state that it is one I have myself raised. While 
preparing the second edition of the Principles of Psychology, 1 
found, among my memoranda, a note which still bore the wafers by 
which it had been attached to the original manuscript (unless, 
indeed, it had been transferred from the MS. of First Principles, which 
its allusion seems to imply). It was this :— 


‘*T may here remark in passing that the several reasonings, including the one 
above quoted, by which Sir William Hamilton would demonstrate the pure 
relativity of our knowledge—reasonings which clearly establish many important 
truths, and with which in the main I agree—are yet, capable of being turned 
against himself, when he definitively concludes that it is impossible for us to know 
the absolute. For to positively assert that the absolute cannot be known, is in 
a certain sense to assert a knowledge of it—is to know it as unknowable. To affirm 
that human intelligence is confined to the conditioned, is to put an absolute limit 
to human intelligence, and implies absolute knowledge. It seems to me that the 
‘learned ignorance’ with which philosophy ends, must be carried a step 
further; and instead of positively saying that the absolute is unknowable, we 
must say that we cannot tell whether it is knowable or not.” 


Why I omitted this note I cannot now remember. Possibly it was 
because reconsideration disclosed the reply that might be made to the 
contained objection. For while it is true that the intellect cannot: 
prove its own competence, since it must postulate its competence in 
the course of the proof, and so beg the question; yet it does not 
therefore follow that it cannot prove its own incompetence, in respect 
of questions of certain kinds. Its inability in respect of such 
questions has two conceivable causes. It may be that the deliverances 
of Reason in general are invalid, in which case the incompetence of 
Reason to solve questions of a certain class is implied by its general 
incompetence ; or it may be that the deliverances of Reason, valid 
within a certain range, themselves end in the conclusion that 
Reason is incapable beyond that range. So that while there can be 
no proof of competence, because competence is postulated in each 
step of the demonstration, there may be proof of ep either 
(1) if the successive deliverances forming the steps of the demonstra- 
tion, by severally evolving contradictions, show their untrustworthi- 
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ness, or (2) if, being trustworthy, they lead to the result that on 
certain questions Reason cannot give any deliverance. 

Reason leads both inductively and deductively to the conclusion 
that the sphere of Reason is limited. Inductively, this conclusion 
expresses the result of countless futile attempts to transcend this 
sphere—attempts to understand Matter, Motion, Space, Time, Force, 
in their ultimate natures—attempts which, bringing us always to 
alternative impossibilities of thought, warrant the inference that such 
attempts will continue to fail, as they have hitherto failed. Deduc- 
tively, this conclusion expresses the result of mental analysis, which 
shows us that the product of thought is in all cases a relation, 
identified as such or such ; that the process of thought is the identifi- 
cation and classing of relations ; that therefore Being in itself, out 
of relation, is unthinkable’ by us, as not admitting of being brought 
within the form of our thought. That is to say, deduction explains 
that failure of Reason established as an induction from many experi- 
ments. And to call in question the ability of Reason to give this 
verdict against itself, in respect of these transcendent problems, is to 
call in question its ability to draw valid conclusions from premises ; 
which is to assert a general incompetence necessarily inclusive of the 
special incompetence. 


Closely connected with the foregoing is a criticism from Dr. 
Mansel, on which I may here make some comments. In a note to 
his Philosophy of the Conditioned (p. 39), he says :— 


“Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his work on First Principles, endeayours to 
press Sir W. Hamilton into the service of Pantheism and Positivism together” 
[a somewhat strange assertion by the way, considering that I reject them both], 
‘* by adopting the negative portion only of his philosophy—in which, in common 
with many other writers, he declares the absolute to be inconceivable by the 
mere intellect,—and rejecting the positive portions, in which he most emphati- 
cally maintains that the belief in a personal God is imperatively demanded by 
the facts of our moral and emotional consciousness Sir W. Hamilton’s 
fundamental principle is, that consciousness must be accepted entire, and that 
the moral and religious feelings, which are the primary source of our belief in a 
personal God, are in no way invalidated by the merely negative inferences 
which have deluded men into the assumption of an impersonal absolute 
Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, takes these negative inferences as the only 
basis of religion, and abandons Hamilton’s great principle of the distinction 
between knowledge and belief.” 


Putting these statements in the order most convenient for discussion, 
I will deal first with the last of them. Instead of saying what he 
does, Dr. Mansel should have said that I decline to follow Sir W. 
Hamilton in confounding two distinct, and indeed radically-opposed, 
meanings of the word belief. This word “is habitually applied to 
dicta of consciousness for which no proof can be assigned: both 
those which are unprovable because they underlie all proof, and. 
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those which are unprovable because of the absence of evidence.’”" 


In the pages of this Review for July, 1865, I exhibited this dis- 
tinction as follows :— 


‘“We commonly say we ‘believe’ a thing for which we can assign some 
preponderating evidence, or concerning which we have received some indefinable 
impression. We believe that the next House of Commons will not abolish 
Church-rates; or we lelieve that a person on whose face we look is good- 
natured, That is, when we can give confessedly-inadequate proofs or no proofs 
at all for the things we think, we call them ‘ beliefs.’ And it is the peculiarity 
of these beliefs, as contrasted with cognitions, that their connexions with ante- 
cedent states of consciousness may be easily severed, instead of being difficult to 
sever. But unhappily, the word ‘ belief’ is also applied to each of those tem- 
porarily or permanently indissoluble connexions in consciousness, for the 
acceptance of which the only warrant is that it cannot be got rid of. Saying 
that I feel a pain, or hear a sound, or see one line to be longer than another, is 
saying that there has occurred in me a certain change of state ; and it is impos- 
sible for me to give a stronger evidence of this fact than that it is present to my 

: Belief” having, as above pointed out, become the name of an 
impression for which we can give only a confessedly-inadequate reason, or no 
reason at all; it happens that when pushed hard respecting the warrant for 
any ultimate dictum of consciousness, we say, in the absence of all assignable 
reason, that we believe it. Thus the two opposite poles of knowledge go under 
the same name; and by the reverse connotations of this name, as used for the 


most coherent and least coherent relations of thought, profound misconceptions 
have been generated.” 


Now that the belief which the moral and religious feelings are said 


to yield of a personal God, is not one of the beliefs which are 
unprovable because they underlie all proof, is obvious. It needs but 
to remember that in works on Natural Theology, the existence of a 
personal God is inferred from these moral and religious feelings, 
to show that it is not contained in these feelings themselves, 
or joined with them as an inseparable intuition. It is not a 
belief like the beliefs which I now have that this is daylight, and 
that there is open space before me—beliefs which cannot be 
proved because they are of equal simplicity with, and of no less 
certainty than, each stepina demonstration. Were it a belief of this 
most certain kind, argument would be superfluous: all races of men 
and every individual would have the belief in an inexpugnable form. 
Hence it is manifest that, confusing the two very different states of 
consciousness called belief, Sir W. Hamilton ascribes to the second a 
certainty that belongs only to the first. 

Again, neither Sir W. Hamilton nor Dr. Mansel has enabled us 
to distinguish those “ facts of our moral and emotional conscious- 
ness” which imperatively demand the belief in a personal God, 
from those facts of our (or of men’s) “moral and emotional con- 
sciousness” which, in those having them, imperatively demand 
beliefs that Sir W. Hamilton would regard as untrue. A New 
Zealand chief, discovering his wife in an infidelity, killed the man; 


(1) Principles of Psychology, Second Edition, § 425, note. 
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the wife then killed herself that she might join her lover in the other 
world ; and the chief thereupon killed himself that he might go after 
them to defeat ‘this intention. These two acts of suicide furnish 
tolerably strong evidence that these New Zealanders believed in 
another world to which they could go at will, and fulfil their 
desires as they did here. If they were asked the justification for 
this belief, and if the arguments by which they sought to establish it 
were not admitted, they might still fall back on emotional conscious- 
ness as yielding them an unshakable foundation for it. Ido not see 
why a Fiji Islander, adopting the Hamiltonian argument, should 
not justify by it his conviction that after being buried alive, his 
life in the other world, forthwith commencing at the age he has 
reached in this, will similarly supply him with the joys of conquest 
and the gratifications of cannibalism. That he has a conviction to 
this effect stronger than the religious convictions current among 
civilized people, is proved by the fact that he goes to be buried alive 
quite willingly ; and as we may presume that his conviction is not 
the outcome of a demonstration, it must be the outcome of some state 
of feeling—some “emotional consciousness.” Why then should 
he not assign the “facts” of his “emotional consciousness” as 
“‘imperatively demanding” this belief. Manifestly, this principle 
that “consciousness must be accepted entire,” either obliges us to 
accept as true the superstitions of all mankind, or else obliges 
us to say that the consciousness of a certain limited class of 
cultivated people is alone meant. If things are to be believed simply 
because the facts of emotional consciousness imperatively demand 
them, I do not see why the actual existence of a ghost in a house, 
is not inevitably implied by the intense fear of it that is aroused in 
the child or the servant. 

Lastly, and chiefly, I have to deal with Dr. Mansel’s statement that 
‘Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, takes these negative inferences as 
the only basis of religion.” This statement is exactly the reverse of 
the truth; since I have contended, against Hamilton and against him, 
that the consciousness of that which is manifested to us through pheno- 
mena is positive, and not negative as they allege, and that this positive 
consciousness supplies an indestructible basis for the religious senti- 
ment (First Principles, § 26). Instead of giving here passages to 
show this, I may fitly quote the statement and opinion of a foreign 


theologian. M. le pasteur Grotz, of the Reformed Church at Nismes, 
writes thus :— 


‘La science serait-elle donc par nature ennemie de la religion? pour étre 
religieux, faut-il proscrire la science >—C’est la science, la science expérimentale 
qui va maintenant parler en fayeur de la religion; c’est elle qui, par la bouche 
de un des penseurs . . . de notre époque, M. Herbert Spencer, va 
répondre a la fois 4 M. Vacherot et 4 M. Comte.” 7 

* *k k % e ’ * 
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‘‘ Ici, M. Spencer discute la théorie de l’inconditionné ; entendez par ce mot: 
Dieu. Le philosophe écossais, Hamilton, et son disciple, M. Mansel, disent 
comme nos positivistes frangais : ‘ Nous ne pouvons affirmer l’existence positive 
de quoi que ce soit au dela des phénoménes.’ Seulement, Hamilton et son 
disciple se séparent de nos compatriotes en faisant intervenir une ‘ révélation 
merveilleuse’ qui nous fait croire 4 existence de l’inconditionné, et grace 4 
cette révélation vraiment merveilleuse, toute l’orthodoxie revient. Est-il vrai 
que nous ne puissions rien affirmer au dela des phénoménes? M. Spencer 
déclare qu’il y a dans cette assertion une graye erreur. Le cdté logique, dit-il 
fort justement, n’est pas le seul; il y a aussi le coté psychologique, et, selon 
nous, il prouve que l’existence positive de l’absolu est une donnée nécessaire de 
la conscience.” . . . . 

‘* La est la base de l’accord entre la religion et la science. Dans un chapitre 
: intitulé Réconciliation, M. Spencer établit et développe cet accord 
sur son véritable terrain.” 

* oa * * * * « 

‘“*M. Spencer, en restant sur le terrain de la logique et de la psychologie, et 
sans recourir a une intervention surnaturelle, a établi la léegitimité, la nécessité 
et l’éternelle durée du sentiment religieux et de la religion.” ' 


I turn next to what has been said by Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
in his essay on “ The Future of Metaphysic,” published in the Con- 
temporary Review for November, 1872. Remarking only, with respect 
to the agreements he expresses in certain views of mine, that I value 
them as coming from a thinker of subtlety and independence, I 
will confine myself here to his disagreements. Dr. Hodgson, 
before giving his own view, briefly describes and criticizes the views 
of Hegel and Comte, with both of whom he partly agrees and partly 
disagrees, and then proceeds to criticize the view set forth by me. 
After a preliminary brief statement of my position, to the wording of 
which I demur, he goes on to say :— 


‘In his First Principles, Part 1, second ed., there is a chapter headed 
‘Ultimate Scientific Ideas,’ in which he enumerates six such ideas or groups 
of ideas, and attempts to show that they are entirely incomprehensible. The 
six are:—1. Space and Time. 2. Matter. 3. Rest and Motion. 4. Force. 
5. Consciousness. 6. The Soul, or the Ego. Now to enter at length into all 
of these would be an undertaking too large for the present occasion; but I will 
take the first of the six, and endeavour to show in its case the entire untena- 
bility of Mr. Spencer’s view ; and since the same arguments may be employed 
against the rest, I shall be content that my case against them should be held 
to fail if my case should fail in respect to Space and Time,” 


I am quite content to join issue with Dr. Hodgson on these terms; 
and will proceed to examine, one by one, the several arguments 
which he uses to show the invalidity of my conclusions. Following 
his criticisms in the order he has chosen, I begin with the sentence 
following that which I have just quoted. The first part of it runs 
thus: “The metaphysical view of Space and Time is, that they are 
elements in all phenomena, whether the phenomena are presentations 
or representations.” 


(1) Le Sentiment Religieux, par A. Grotz. Paris, J. Cherbuliez, 1870. 
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Whether, by “the metaphysical view” is here meant the view of 
Kant, whether it means Dr. Hodgson’s own view, or whether the 
expression has a more general meaning, I have simply to reply 
that the metaphysical view is incorrect. Dealing with the Kantian 
version of this doctrine, that Space is a form of intuition, I 
have pointed out that only with certain classes of phenomena 
is Space invariably united; that Kant habitually considers phe- 
nomena belonging to the visual and tactual groups, with which 
the consciousness of Space is inseparably joined, and overlooks 
groups with which it is not inseparably joined. Though in the 
adult, perception of sound has certain space-implications, mostly, if 
not wholly, acquired by individual experience; and though it would 
seem from the instructive experiments of Mr. Spalding, that in 
creatures born with nervous systems much more organized than our 
own are at birth, there is some innate perception of the side from 
which a sound comes; yet it is demonstrable that the space-implica- 
tions of sound are not originally given with the sensation as its form 
of intuition. Bearing in mind the Kantian doctrine, that Space is 
the form of sensuous intuitions not only as presented but also as repre- 
sented, let us examine critically our musical ideas. As I have else- 
where suggested to the reader— 


‘Let him observe what happens when some melody takes possession of his 
imagination. Its tones and cadences go on repeating themselves apart from 
any space-consciousness—they are not localized. He may or may not be 
reminded of the place where he heard them—this association is incidental only. 
Having observed this, he will see that such space-implications as sounds have, 
are learnt in the course of individual experience, and are not given with the 
sounds themselves. Indeed, if we refer to the Kantian definition of form, we 
get a simple and conclusive proof of this. Kant says form is ‘that which effects 
that the content of the phenomenon can be arranged under certain relations.’ 
How then can the content of the phenomenon we call sound be arranged ? 
Its parts can be arranged in order of sequence—that is, in Time. But there 
is no possibility of arranging its parts in order of coexistence—that is, in Space. 
And it is just the same with odour. Whoever thinks that sound and odour 
have Space for their form of intuition, may convince himself to the contrary by 
trying to find the right and left sides of a sound, or to imagine an odour turned 
the other way upwards.”’— Principles of Psycholoyy, § 399.—Note. 


As I thus dissent, not I think without good reason, from “ the 
metaphysical view of Space and Time” as “elements in all phe- 
nomena,” it will naturally be expected that I dissent from the first 
criticism which Dr. Hodgson proceeds to deduce from it. Dealing 
first with the arguments I have used to show the incomprehensibility 
of Space and Time, if we consider them as objective, and stating in 
other words the conclusion I draw, that “ as Space and Time cannot 
be either nonentities nor the attributes of entities, we have no 
choice but to consider them as entities.” Dr. Hodgson continues :— 


‘“‘So far good. Secondly, he argues that they cannot be represented in 
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thought as such real existences, because ‘to be conceived at all, a thing must 
be conceived as having attributes.’ Now here the metaphysical doctrine enables 
us to conceive them as real existences, and rebuts the argument for their 
inconceivability ; for the other element, the material element, the feeling or 
quality occupying Space and Time stands in the place and performs the 
function of the required attributes, composing together with the space and 
time which is occupied the empirical phenomena of perception. So far as this 
argument of Mr. Spencer goes, then, we are entitled to say that his case for 
the inconceiyability of Space and Time as real existences is not made out.” 


Whether the fault is in me or not I cannot say, but I fail to see 
that my argument is thus rebutted. On the contrary, it appears to 
me substantially conceded. What kind of entity is that which can 
exist only when occupied by something else? Dr. Hodgson’s own 
argument is a tacit assertion that Space by itse/f cannot be conceived 
as an existence; and this is all that I have alleged. 

Dr. Hodgson deals next with the further argument, familiar to all 
readers, which I have added as showing the insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the way of conceiving Space and Time as objective entities : 
namely, that *‘ all entities which we actually know as such are 
limited. . . . . But of Space and Time we cannot assert either 
limitation, or the absence of limitation.” Without quoting at length 
the reasons Dr. Hodgson gives for distinguishing between Space as 
perceived and Space as conceived, it will suffice if I quote his own 
statement of the result to which they bring him: “So that Space 
and Time as perceived are not finite but infinite, as conceived, are 
not infinite but finite.” 

Most readers will, I think, be startled by the assertion that con- 
ception is less extensive in range than perception; but without 
dwelling on this, I will content myself by asking in what case 
Space is perceived as infinite? Surely Dr. Hodgson does not mean 
to say that he can perceive the whole surrounding Space at once— 
that the Space behind is united in perception with the Space in 
front. Yet this is the necessary implication of his words. Taking 
his statement less literally, however, and not dwelling on the fact 
that in perception Space is habitually bounded by objects more or 
less distant, let us test his assertion under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Supposing the eye directed upwards towards a clear sky ; is 
not the Space then perceived laterally limited? The visual area 
restricted by the visual apertures, cannot include in perception 
even 180° from side to side, and is still more confined in a 
direction at right angles to this. Even in the third direction, 
to which alone Dr. Hodgson evidently refers, it cannot properly 
be said that it is infinite in perception. Look at a position in 
the sky a thousand miles off. Now look at a position a million 
miles off. What is the difference in perception? Nothing. How 
then can an infinite distance be perceived when these immensely- 
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unlike finite distances cannot be perceived’ as differing from one 
another, or from an infinite distance? Dr. Hodgson has used the 
wrong word. Instead of saying that Space as perceived is infinite, 
he should have said that, in perception, Space is finite in two dimen- 
sions, and becomes indefinite in the third when this becomes great. 

I come now to the paragraph beginning “ Mr. Spencer then turns 
to the second or subjective hypothesis, that of Kant.” This para- 
graph is somewhat difficult to deal with, for the reason that in it my 
reasoning is criticized both from the Kantian point of view and 
from Dr. Hodgson’s own point of view. Dissenting from Kant’s 
view, Dr. Hodgson says, “I hold that both Space and Time and 
Feeling, or the material element, are equally and alike subjective, 
equally and alike objective.” As I cannot understand this, I am 
unable to deal with those arguments against me which Dr. Hodgson 
bases upon it, and must limit myself to that which he urges on 
behalf of Kant. He says :— 


‘**But I think that Mr. Spencer’s representation of Kant’s view is very 
incorrect; he seems to be misled by the large term non-ego. Kant held that 
Space and Time were in their origin subjective, but when applied to the non- 
ego resulted in phenomena, and were the formal element in those phenomena, 
among which some were phenomena of the internal sense or ego, others of 
the external sense or non-ego. The non-ego to which the forms of Space and 
Time did not apply and did not belong, was the Ding-an-sich, not the phenomenal 
non-ego. Hence the objective existence of Space and Time in phenomena, but 
not in the Ding-an-sich, is a consistent and necessary consequence of Kant’s 
view of their subjective origin.” 

If I have misunderstood Kant, as thus alleged, then my comment 
must be that I credited him with an hypothesis less objectionable 
than that which he held. I supposed his view to be that Space, as 
a form of intuition belonging to the ego, is imposed by it on the 
non-ego (by which I understood the thing in itself) in the act of 
intuition. But now the Kantian doctrine is said to be that Space, 
originating in the subject, when applied to the non-ego, results in 
phenomena (the non-ego meant being, in that case, necessarily the 
Ding-an-sich, or thing in itself); and that the phenomena so re- 
sulting, carrying with them the Space they have been endowed with, 
become objective existences along with the Space given to them by 
the ego. The subject having imposed Space as a form on the primor- 
dial non-ego, or thing in itself, and so created phenomena, this Space 
thereupon becomes an objective existence, independent of both the 
ego and the original thing in itself. To Dr. Hodgson this may seem 
amore tenable position than that which I ascribed to Kant; but to 
me it seems only a multiplication of inconceivabilities. Iam con- 
tent to leave it as it stands: not feeling my reasons for rejecting the 
Kantian hypothesis much weakened.’ 


(1) Instead of describing me as misunderstanding Kant on this point, Dr. Hodgson 
should have described Kant as having, in successive sentences, so changed the meanings 
VOL, XIV. N.S. RR 
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The remaining reply which Dr. Hodgson makes runs thus :— 


‘But Mr. Spencer has a second argument to prove this inconceivability. It 
is this :—‘ If Space and Time are forms of thought, they can never be thought 
of; since it is impossible for anything to be at once the form of thought and the 
matter of thought.’ . . . . An instance will show the fallacy best. Syllogism is 
usually held to be a form of thought. Would it be any argument for the incon- 
ceivability of syllogisms to say, they cannot be at once the form and the matter 
of thought? Can we not syllogise about syllogism? Or, more plainly still,— 


no dog can bite himself, for it is impossible to be at once the thing that bites 
and the thing that is bitten.” 


Had Dr. Hodgson quoted the whole of the passage from which he 
takes the above sentence; or had he considered it in conjunction 
with the Kantian doctrine to which it refers (namely, that Space 
survives in consciousness when all contents are expelled, which 
implies that then Space is the thing with which consciousness is 
occupied, or the object of consciousness), he would have seen that 
his reply has none of the cogency he supposes. If, taking his first 
illustration, he will ask himself whether it is possible to “ syllogise 
about syllogisms,” when syllogism has no content whatever, symbolic 
or other—has nonentity to serve for major, nonentity for minor, 
and nonentity for conclusion ; he will I think see that syllogism con- 
sidered as surviving terms of every kind, cannot be syllogized about ; 
the “ pure form,” of reason (supposing it to be syllogism, which it is 
not) if absolutely discharged of all it contains, cannot be represented 
in thought, and therefore cannot be reasoned about. Following Dr. 
Hodgson to his second illustration, I must express my surprise that 
a metaphysician of his acuteness should have used it. For an illus- 
tration to have any value, the relation between the terms of the 
analogous case must have some parallelism to the relation between 
the terms of the case with which it iscompared. Does Dr. Hodgson 
really think that the relation between a dog and the part of himself 
which he bites, is like the relation between mutter and form? Sup- 
pose the dog bites his tail. Now the dog, as biting, stands, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hodgson, for the form as the containing mental faculty ; 
of the words he uses, as to make either interpretation possible. At the outset of his 
Critique of Pure Reason, he says:—‘ The effect of an object upon the faculty of repre- 
sentation, so far as we are affected by the said object, is sensation. That sort of intui- 
tion which relates to an object by means of sensation, is called an empirical intuition. 
The undetermined object of an empirical intuition, is called phenomenon. That which 
in the phenomenon corresponds to the sensation, I term its matter ;’’ (here, remem- 
bering the definition just given of phenomenon, objective existence is manifestly 
referred to) “but that which effects that the content of the phenomenon can be 
arranged under certain relations, I call its form ” (so that form as here applied, refers to 
objective existence.) “ But that in which our sensations are merely arranged, and by 
which they are susceptible of assuming a certain form, cannot be itself sensation.’’ (In 
which sentence the word form obviously refers to subjective existence.) At the outset, 
the ‘phenomenon’ and the ‘sensation’ are distinguished as objective and subjective 


respectively ; and then in the closing sentences. the form is spoken of in connexion first 
with the one and then with the other, as though they were the same. 
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and the tail as bitten stands for this mental faculty as contained. 
Now suppose the dog loses his tail. Can the faculty as containing 
and the faculty as contained be separated in the same way? Does 
the mental form when deprived of all content, even itself (granting 
that it can be its own content), continue to exist in the same way 
that a dog continues to exist when he has lost his tail? Even had 
this illustration been applicable, I should have scarcely expected 
Dr. Hodgson to remain satisfied with it. I should have thought he 
would prefer to meet my argument directly, rather than indirectly. 
Why has he not shown the invalidity of the reasoning used in the 
Principles of Psychology (§ 399, 2nd ed.)? Having there quoted the 
statement of Kant, that “Space and Time are not merely forms 
of sensuous intuition, but intwitions themselves ;”’ I have written— 


‘‘If we inquire more closely, this irreconcilability becomes still clearer. 
Kant says :—‘ That which in the phenomenon corresponds to the sensation, I 
term its matter ; but that which effects that the content of the phenomenon can 
be arranged under certain relations, I call its form.’ Carrying with us this 
definition of form, as ‘ that which effects that the content .... can be arranged 
under certain relations,’ let us return to the case in which the intuition of Space 
is the intuition which occupies consciousness. Can the content of this intuition 
‘be arranged under certain relations” or not? It can be so arranged, or rather, 
it is so arranged. Space cannot be thought of save as having parts, near and 
remote, in this direction or the other. Hence if that is the form of a thing 
‘which effects that the content ....can be arranged under certain relations,’ 
it follows that when the content of consciousness is the intuition of Space, which 
has parts ‘ that can be arranged under certain relations,’ there must be a form 
of that intuition. What is it? Kant does not tell.us—does not appear to 
perceive that there must be such a form; and could not have perceived this 
without abandoning his hypothesis that the space-intuition is primordial.” 


Now when Dr. Hodgson has shown me how that “ which effects 
that the content ....can be arranged under certain relations,” 
may also be that which effects its own arrangement under the same 
relations, I shall be ready to surrender my position; but until then, 
no analogy drawn from the ability of a dog to bite himself will 
weigh much with me. 

Having, as he considers, disposed of the reasons given by me for 
concluding that, considered in themselves, “Space and Time are 
wholly incomprehensible” (he continually uses on my behalf the 
word “inconceivable” which, by its unfit connotations, gives a 
wrong aspect to my position), Dr. Hodgson goes on to say :— 

“Yet Mr. Spencer proceeds to use these inconceivable ideas as the basis of 
his philosophy. For mark, it is Space and Time as we know them, the actual 
and phenomenal Space and Time, to which all these inconceiyabilities attach. 
Mr. Spencer’s result ought, therefore, logically to be—Scepticism. What is his 
actual result ? Ontology. Andhowso? Why, instead of rejecting Space and 
Time as the inconceivable things he has tried to demonstrate them to be, he 
substitutes for them an Unknowable, a something which they really are, though 
we cannot know it, and rejects that, instead of them, from knowledge.” 

RR2 
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This statement has caused me no little astonishment. That 
having before him the volume from which he quotes, so competent a 
reader should have so completely missed the meaning of the 
passages (§ 26) already referred to, in which I have contended 
against Hamilton and Mansel, makes me almost despair of being 
understood by any ordinary reader. In that section, I have, in the 
first place, contended that the consciousness of an Ultimate Reality, 
though not capable of being made a thought, properly so called, 
because not capable of being brought within limits, nevertheless 
remains as a mode of consciousness that is positive: is not rendered 
negative by the negation of limits. I have pointed out that— 

‘The error, (very naturally fallen into by philosophers intent on demon- 
strating the limits and conditions of consciousness), consists in assuming that 
consciousness contains nothing but limits and conditions ; to the entire neglect of 
that which is limited and conditioned. It is forgotten that there is something 
which alike forms the raw material of definite thought and remains after the 
definiteness which thinking gave to it has been destroyed,” something which 
‘* ever persists in us as the body of a thought to which we can give no shape.” 

This positive element of consciousness it is, which, “at once 
necessarily indefinite and necessarily indestructible,” I regard as the 
consciousness of the Unknowable Reality. Yet Dr. Hodgson says 
“Mr. Spencer proceeds to use these inconceivable ideas as the basis 
of his philosophy :” implying that such basis consists of negations, 
instead of consisting of that which persists notwithstanding the 
negation of limits. And then, beyond this perversion, or almost 
inversion, of meaning, he conveys the notion that I take as the basis 
of philosophy, the “inconceivable ideas” “or self-contradictory 
notions’ which result when we endeavour to comprehend Space and 
Time. He speaks of me as proposing to evolve substance out of 
form, or rather, out of the negations of forms—gives his readers no 
conception that the Power manifested to us is that which I regard as 
the Unknowable, while what we call Space and Time answer to the 
unknowable xexus of its manifestations. And yet the chapter from 
which I quote, and still more the chapter which follows it, makes 
this clear—as clear, at least, as I can make it by carefully-worded 
statements and re-statements. 


Philosophical systems, like theological ones, following the law of 
evolution in general, severally become in course of time more rigid, 
while becoming more complex and more definite ; and they similarly 
become less alterable—resist all compromise, and have to be replaced 
by the more plastic systems that descend from them. 

It is thus with the pure Empiricists and the pure Transcendentalists. 
Down to the present time disciples of Locke have continued to hold 
that all mental phenomena are interpretable as results of accumulated 
individual experiences; and by criticism have been led simply to 
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elaborate their interpretations: ignoring the proofs of inadequacy. 
' On the other hand, disciples of Kant, asserting this inadequacy, and 
led by perception of it to adopt an antagonist theory, have persisted 
in defending that theory under a form presenting fatal inconsis- 
tencies. And then, when there is offered a mode of reconciliation, 
the spirit of no-compromise is displayed: each side continuing to 
claim the whole truth. After it has been pointed out that all the 
obstacles in the way of the experiential doctrine disappear if the 
effects of ancestral experiences are joined with the effects of indi- 
vidual experiences, the old form of the doctrine is still adhered to. 
While Kantists persist in asserting that the ego is born with intui- 
tional forms which are wholly independent of anything in the non- 
ego, after it has been shown that the innateness of these intuitional 
forms may be so understood as to escape the insurmountable difficul- 
ties of the hypothesis as originally expressed. 

I am led to say this by reading the remarks concerning my own 
views, made with an urbanity I hope to imitate, by Professor Max 
Miiller, in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution last March.’ 
Before dealing with the criticisms contained in this lecture, I must 
enter a demurrer against that interpretation of my views by which 
Professor Max Miiller makes it appear that they are more allied to 
those of Kant than to those of Locke. He says :— 


‘* Whether the prehistoric genesis of these congenital dispositions or 
inherited necessities of thought, as suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer, be right 
or wrong, does not signify for the purpose which Kant had in view. In 
admitting that there is something in our mind, which is not the result of our 
own d posteriort experience, Mr. Herbert Spencer is a thorough Kantian, and 
we shall see that he is a Kantian in other respects too. If it could be proved 
that neryous modifications, accumulated from generation to generation, could 
result in nervous structures that are fixed in proportion as the outer relations 
to which they answer are fixed, we, as followers of Kant, should only have to 
put in the place of Kant’s intuitions of Space and Time ‘the constant space- 
relations expressed in definite nervous structures, congenitally framed to act in 
definite ways, and incapable of acting in any other way.’ If Mr. Herbert 
Spencer had not misunderstood the exact meaning of what Kant calls the 
intuitions of Space and Time, he would have perceived that, barring his theory 
of the prehistoric origin of these intuitions, he was quite at one with Kant.” 


On this passage let me remark, first, that the word “ prehistoric,” 
ordinarily employed only in respect to human history, is misleading 
when applied to the history of Life in general; and his use of it 
leaves me in some doubt whether Professor Max Miiller has rightly 
conceived the hypothesis he refers to. 

My second comment is, that the description of me as “ quite at 
one with Kant,” “barring” the “theory of the prehistoric origin 
of these intuitions,” curiously implies that it is a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether the forms of thought are held to be 


(1) See Fraser’s Magazine for May last. 
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naturally generated by intercourse between the organism and its 
environing relations, during the evolution of the lowest into the 
highest types, or whether such forms are held to be supernaturally 
given to the human mind, and are independent both of environing 
relations and of ancestral.minds. But now, addressing myself to 
the essential point, I must meet the statement that I have “ mis- 
understood the exact meaning of what Kant calls the intuitions of 
Space and Time,” by saying that I think Professor Max Miiller has 
overlooked certain passages which justify my interpretation, and 
render his interpretation untenable. For Kant says “Space is 
nothing else than the form of all phenomena of the external sense ; ” 
further, he says that “Time is nothing but the form of our internal 
intuition ;”’ and, to repeat words I have used elsewhere, “ He dis- 
tinct: shuts out the supposition that there are forms of the non-ego 
to which these forms of the ego correspond, by saying that ‘“ Space 
is not a conception which has been derived from outward experi- 
ences.” Now so far from being in harmony with, these statements 
are in direct contradiction to, the view which I hold, and seem to 
me absolutely irreconcilable with it. How can it be said that, 
“barring” a difference represented as trivial, I am “ quite at one 
with Kant,” when I contend that these subjective forms of intuition 
are moulded into correspondence with, and therefore derived from, 
some objective form or nexus, and therefore dependent upon it; while 
the Kantian hypothesis is that these subjective forms are not derived 
from the object, but exist independently in the ego, and are imposed 
by it on the non-ego. It seems to me that not only do Kant’s words, 
as above given, exclude the view which I hold, but also that Kant 
could not consistently have held any such view. Rightly recogniz- 
ing, as he did, these forms of intuition as innate, he was, from his 
standpoint, obliged to regard them as imposed on the matter of 
intuition in the act of perception. In the absence of the hypothesis 
that intelligence has been evolved, it was not possible for him to 
regard these subjective forms as having been derived from objective 
forms. 

A disciple of Locke might, I think, say that the Evolution-view 
of our consciousness of Space and Time is essentially Lockian, with 
more truth than Professor Max Miiller can represent it as essentially 
Kantian. The Evolution-view is completely experiential. It differs from 
the original view of the experientialists by containing a great exten- 
sion of it. With the relatively-small effects of individual experiences, 
it joins the relatively-vast effects of the experiences of antecedent 
individuals. But the view of Kant is avowedly and absolutely 
unexperiential. Surely this makes the predominance of kinship 
manifest. 


In Professor Max Miiller’s replies to my criticisms on Kant I 
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cannot see greater validity than in this affiliation to which I have 
demurred. One of his arguments is that which Dr. Hodgson has 
used, and which I have already answered; and I think that the 
others, when compared with the passages of the Principles of 
Psychology which they concern, will not be found adequate. I 
refer to them here chiefly for the purpose of pointing out that when 
he speaks of me as bringing “three arguments against Kant’s 
view,” he understates the number. Let me close what I have to 


say on this disputed question, by quoting the summary of reasons I 
have given for rejecting the Kantian hypothesis :— 


‘* Kant tells us that Space is the form of all external intuition ; which is not 
true. He tells us that the consciousness of Space continues when the consciousness 
of ail things contained in it is suppressed; which is also not true. From these 
alleged facts he infers that Space is an @ priori form of intuition. I say infers, 
because this conclusion is not presented in necessary union with the premises, in 
the same way that the consciousness of duality is necessarily presented along with 
the consciousness of inequality; but it isa conclusion voluntarily drawn for 
the purpose of explaining the alleged facts. And then that we may accept 
this conclusion, which is not necessarily presented along with these alleged 
facts which are not true, we are obliged to affirm several propositions which 
cannot be rendered into thought. When Space is itself contemplated, we have 
to conceive it as at once the form of intuition and the matter of intuition; 
which is impossible. ‘We have to unite that which we are conscious of as 
Space with that which we are conscious of as the eyo, and contemplate the 
one as a property of the other; which is impossible. We have at the 
same time to disunite that which we are conscious of as Space, from that 
which we are conscious of as the non-ego, and contemplate the one as 
separate from the other; which is also impossible. Further, this hypothesis 
that Space is ‘‘ nothing else” than a form of intuition belonging wholly to the 
ego, commits us to one of the two alternatives, that the non-ego is formless 
or that its form produces absolutely no effect upon the eyo; both of which 
alternatives involve us in impossibilities of thought.” —Prin. of Psy., § 399. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ir is a noticeable fact about the popular songs of Tuscany that they 
are almost exclusively devoted tolove. The Italians in general have 
no ballad literature resembling that of our border or that of Spain. 
The tragic histories of their noble families, the great deeds of their 
national heroes, and the sufferings of their country during centuries 
of warfare, have left but few traces in their rustic poetry. It is true 
that some districts are less utterly barren than others in these records of 
the past. The Sicilian people’s poetry, for example, preserve a memory 
of the famous Vespers, and one or two terrible stories of domestic 
tragedy, like the Romance of the Baronessa di Carini, and the so- 
called Caso di Sciacca, may still be heard upon the lips of the people. 
But these exceptions are insignificant in comparison with the vast 
mass of songs which deal with Love ; and I cannot find that Tuscany, 
where the language of this minstrelsy is purest, and where the 
artistic instincts of the race are strongest, has anything at all approach- 
ing to our ballads. Though the Tuscan Contadiniare always singing, 
it never happens that— 


‘* the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
On the contrary, we may be sure when we hear their voices ringing 
through the olive groves or macchie, that they are chanting— 


‘** Some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day,— 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again:” 
or else, since their melodies are by no means uniformly sad, some 
ditty of the joyousness of springtime or the ecstasy of love. This 
defect of anything corresponding to our ballads of Chevy Chase, or 
Sir Patrick Spens, or Gil Morrice, in a poetry which is still so vital 
with the life of past centuries, is all the more remarkable because 
Italian history is distinguished above that of other nations by tragic 
episodes peculiarly suited to poetic treatment. Many of these received 
commemoration in the fourteenth century from Dante ; others were 
embodied in the Novelle of Boccaccio and Cinthioand Bandello, whence 
they passed into the dramas of Shakspere, Webster, Ford, and their 
contemporaries. But scarcely an echo can be traced through all the 
volumes of the recently collected popular songs. We must seek for an 
explanation of this fact partly in the conditions of Italian life, and 
partly in the nature of the ItaJian imagination. Nowhere in Italy do we 
observe that intimate connection between the people at large and the: 
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great nobles which generates the sympathy of clanship. Politics in 
most parts of the peninsula fell at a very early period into the hands 
either of irresponsible princes, who ruled like despots, or else of 
burghers, who administered the state within the walls of their 
palazzo publico. The people remained passive spectators of contem- 
porary history. The loyalty of subjects to their sovereign which 
animates the Spanish ballads, the loyalty of retainers to their chief 
which gives life to the tragic ballads of the border, did not exist in 
Italy. Country-folk felt no interest in the doings of Visconti or 
Medici or Malatesti sufficient to arouse the enthusiasm of local bards, 
or to call forth the celebration of their princely tragedies in verse. 
Amid the miseries of foreign wars and home oppression, it seemed 
better to demand from verse and song some mitigation of the woes 
of life, some expression of personal emotion, than to record the dis- 
asters which to us at a distance appear poetic in their grandeur. 
These conditions of popular life, although unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of ballad poetry, would not, however, have been sufficient by 
themselves to check its growth, if the Italians had been strongly 
impelled to literature of this type by their nature. The real reason 
why their Volkslieder are amorous and personal is to be found in the 
quality of their imagination. The Italian genius is not imaginative 
in the highest sense. The Italians have never, either in the ancient 
or the modern age, produced a great drama or a national epic, 
the Aineid and the Divine Comedy being obviously of different 
species from the Iliad or the Niebelungen Lied. They shrink 
in their poetry from the representation of what is tragic and spirit- 
stirring. They incline to what is cheerful, brilliant, or pathetic. The 
dramatic element in human life, external to the personality of the 
poet, which exercised so strong a fascination over our ballad-bards 
and playwrights, has no attraction for the Italian. When he sings, 
he seeks to express his own individual emotions—his love, his joy, 
his jealousy, his anger, his despair. The language which he uses is 
at the same time direct in its intensity, and hyperbolical in its display 
of fancy ; but it lacks those imaginative touches which exalt the 
poetry of personal passion into a sublimer region. Again, the 
Italians are deficient in a sense of the supernatural. The wraiths 
that cannot rest because their love is still unsatisfied, the voices which 
ery by night over field and fell, the water-spirits and forest fairies, 
the second-sight of coming woes, the presentiment of death, the 
warnings and the charms and spells, which fill the popular poetry 
of all northern nations, are absent in Italian songs. In the whole 
of Tigri’s collection I only remember one mention of a ghost. It is 
not that the Italians are deficient in superstitions of all kinds, 
Every one has heard of their belief in the evil eye, for instance. 
But they do not connect this kind of fetichism with their poetry, 
and even their greatest poets, with the exception of Dante, have shown 
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no capacity or no inclination for enhancing the imaginative effect 
of their creations by an appeal to the instinct of mysterious awe. 
The truth is that the Italians as a race are distinguished as much by 
a firm grasp upon the practical realities of existence, as by powerful 
emotions. They have but little of that dreamy Schwérmerei with 
which the people of the north are largely gifted. The true sphere 
of their genius is painting. What appeals to the imagination through 
the eyes they have expressed far better than any other modern 
nation. But their poetry, like their music, is deficient in tragic 
sublimity and in all the higher qualities of imaginative creation. It 
may seem paradoxical to say this of the nation which produced Dante. 
But we must remember not to judge races by single and exceptional 
men of genius. Petrarch, the Troubadour of exquisite emotions, 
Boccaccio, who touches all the keys of life so lightly, Ariosto, with the 
smile of everlasting April on his lips, and Tasso, excellent alone 
when he confines himself to pathos or the picturesque, are no excep- 
tions to what I have just said. Yet these poets pursued their art with 
conscious purpose. The tragic splendour of Greece, the majesty of 
Rome, were not unknown to them. Far more is it true that popular 
poetry in Italy, proceeding from the hearts of uncultivated peasants 
and expressing the national character in its simplicity, displays none 
of the stuff from which the greatest works of art in verse, epics and 
dramas, can be wrought. But within its own sphere of personal 
emotion, this popular poetry is exquisitely melodious, inexhaustibly 
rich, unique in modern literature for the direct expression which it 
has given to every shade of passion. 

Signor Tigri’s collection,’ to which I shall confine my attention in 
this paper, consists of eleven hundred and eighty-five Rispetti, with 
the addition of four hundred and sixty-one Stornelli. Rispetto, it 
may be said in passing, is the name commonly given throughout 
Italy to short poems, varying from six to twelve lines, constructed 
on the principle of the octave stanza. That is to say, the first part 
of the Rispetto consists of four or six lines with alternate rhymes, 
while one or more couplets complete the poem. The Stornello, or 
Ritournelle, never exceeds three lines, and owes its name to the 
return which it makes at the end of the last line to the rhyme given 
by the emphatic word of the first. Browning in his poem of Fra 
Lippo Lippi, has accustomed English ears to one common species of 
the Stornello,? which sets out with the name of a flower, and rhymes 
with it, as thus :— 


‘* Fior di narciso. 
Prigionero d’amore mi son reso, 
Nel rimirare il tuo leggiadro viso.”” 





(1) Canti Popolari Toscani, raccolti ¢ annotati da Giuseppe Tigri. Volume unico. 
Firenze, G. Barbéra, 1869. 


(2) This song, called Ciure (Sicilian for fiore) in Sicily, is said by Signor Pitré to be 
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The divisions of those two sorts of songs, to which Tigri gives 
names like The Beauty of Women, The Beauty of Men, Falling in 
Love, Serenades, Happy Love, Unhappy Love, Parting, Absence, 
Letters, Return to Home, Anger and Jealousy, Promises, Entreaties 
and Reproaches, Indifference, Treachery and Abandonment, prove 
with what fulness the various phases of the tender passion are 
treated. Through the whole fifteen hundred the one theme of Love 
is never relinquished. Only two persons, “1” and “thou,” appear 
upon the scene; yet so fresh and so various are the moods of feeling 
that one can read them from first to last without too much satiety. 

To seek for the authors of these ditties would be useless. Some of 
them may be as old as the fourteenth century ; others may have been 
made yesterday. Some are the native product of the Tuscan 
mountain villages, especially of the regions round Pistoja and Siena, 
where on the spurs of the Apennines the purest Italian is vernacular. 
Some, again, are importations from other provinces, caught up by the 
peasants of Tuscany and adapted to their taste and style ; for nothing 
travels faster than a Volkslied. Born some morning in a noisy street 
of Naples, or on the solitary slopes of Radicofani, before the week 
is out, a hundred voices are repeating it. Waggoners and pedlars 
carry it across the hills to distant towns. It floats with the fishermen 
from bay to bay, and marches with the conscript to his barrack in a 
far-off province. Who was the first to give it shape andform? No 
one asks, and no onecares. A student well acquainted with the habits 
of the people in these matters says—“ If they knew the author of a 
ditty they would not learn it, far less if they discovered that it was a 
scholar’s.” If the cadence takes their ear, they consecrate the song at 
once by placing it upon the honoured list of “ancient lays.” Passing 
from lip to lip and from district to district, it receives additions and 
alterations, and becomesthe property of ascoreof provinces. Meanwhile 
the poet from whose soul it blossomed that first morning like a flower, 
remains contented with obscurity. The wind has carried from his 
lips the thistledown of song, and sown it on a hundred hills and 
meadows, far and wide. After such wise is the birth of all truly 
popular compositions. Who knows, for instance, the veritable author 
of many of those mighty German chorals which sprang into being 
at the period of the Reformation? The first inspiration was given, 
probably, to a single mind; but the melody, as it has reached us, is 
the product of a thousand. This accounts for the variations which 
in different dialects and districts the same song presents. Meanwhile 
it is sometimes possible to trace the authorship of a ballad with 
in disrepute there. He once asked an old dame of Palermo to repeat him some of these 
ditties. Her answer was:—“ You must get them from light women; I do not know 
any. They sing them in bad houses and prisons, where, God be praised, I have never 


been.” In Tuscany there does not appear to be so marked a distinction between the 
flower-song and the rispetto. 
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marked local character to an improvisatore famous in his village, or 
to one of those professional rhymesters whom the country-folk employ 
in the composition of love-letters to their sweethearts at a distance. 
Tommaseo, in the preface to his Canti Popolari, mentions in particular 
a Beatrice di Pian degli Ontani, whose poetry was famous through 
the Mountains of Pistoja, and Tigri records by name a little girl 
called Cherubina, who made Rispetti by the dozen as she watched 
her sheep upon the hills. One of the songs in his collection (page 
181) contains a direct reference to the village letter-writer :— 
‘* Salutatemi, bella, lo scrivano ; 
Non lo conosco e non so chi si sia. 


A me mi pare un poeta sovrano, 
Tanto gli é sperto nella poesia.” 


While I am writing thus about the production and dissemination of 
these love songs, I cannot help remembering three days and nights 
which I once spent at sea between Genoa and Palermo, in the com- 
pany of some conscripts who were going to join their regiment in 
Sicily. They were lads from the Milanese and Liguria, and they 
spent a great portion of their time in composing and singing poetry. 
One of them had a fine baritone voice; and when the sun had set, 
his comrades gathered round him and begged him to sing to them 
“Con quella patetica tua voce.” Then followed hours of singing, 
the low monotonous melodies of his ditties harmonizing wonderfully 
with the tranquillity of night, so clear and calm that the sky and all 
its stars were mirrored on the sea through which we moved as if in 
adream. Sometimes the songs provoked conversation, which, as is 
usual in Italy, turned mostly upon “le bellezze delle donne.” I 
remember that once an animated discussion about the relative merits 
of blondes and brunettes nearly ended ina quarrel, when the youngest 
of the whole band, a boy of about seventeen, put astop to the dispute 
by theatrically raising his eyes and arms to heaven and erying “ Tu sei 
innamorato d’una grande Diana cacciatrice nera, ed io d’una bella 
Venere bionda.” Though they were but village lads, they supported 
their several opinions with arguments not unworthy of Firenzuola, 
and showed the greatest delicacy of feeling in the treatment of 
a subject which could scarcely have failed to reveal any latent 
coarseness, 

The purity of all the Italian love songs collected by Tigri is very 
remarkable. Although the passion expressed in them is oriental in 
its vehemence, not a word falls which could offend a virgin’s ear. 
The one desire of lovers is life-long union in marriage. The damo 


(1) It must be remarked that Tigri draws a strong contrast in this respect between 
the songs of the mountain districts, which he has printed, and those of the towns, and 
that Pitré, in his edition of Sicilian Volkelieder, expressly alludes to the coarseness of & 
whole class which he has omitted. £ : 
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—for so a sweetheart is termed in Tuscany—trembles until he has 
gained the approval of his future mother-in-law, and forbids the girl 
he is courting to leave her house to talk to him at night :— 


“¢ Dice che tu ti affacci alla finestra : 
Ma non ti dice che tu vada fuora, 
Perché, la notte, é cosa disonesta.” 


All the language of his love is respectful. Signore, or master of my 
soul, madonna, anima mia, dolce mio ben, nobil persona, are the 
terms of adoration with which he approaches his mistress. The 
elevation of feeling and perfect breeding which Manzoni has so well 
delineated in the loves of Renzo and Lucia are traditional among 


Italian country-folk. They are conscious that true gentleness is no 
matter of birth or fortune :— 


‘* E tu non mi lasciar per poverezza, 
Ché poverta non guasta gentilezza.””* 


This in itself constitutes an important element of culture, and explains 
to some extent the high romantic qualities of their impassioned 
poetry. The beauty of their land reveals still more. “O fortunatos 
nimium sua si bona norint!”  Virgil’s exclamation is as true now 
as it was when he sang the labours of Italian country-folk some 
nineteen centuries ago. To a traveller from the north there is a 
pathos even in the contrast between the country in which these 
children of a happier climate toil, and those bleak, winter-beaten 
fields where our own peasants pass their lives. The cold nights and 
warm days of Tuscan springtime are like a Swiss summer. They 
make rich pasture and a hardy race of men. Tracts of corn and oats 
and rye alternate with patches of flax in full flower, with meadows 
yellow with buttercups or pink with ragged robin ; the young vines, 
running from bough to bough of elm and mulberry, are just coming 
into leaf. The poplars are fresh with bright green foliage. In the 
midst of this blooming plain stand ancient cities ringed with hills, 
some rising to snowy Apennines, some covered with white convents 
and sparkling with villas. Cypresses shoot, black and spire-like, 
amid grey clouds of olive boughs upon the slopes; and above, where 
vegetation borders on the barren rock, are masses of ilex and arbutus 
interspersed with chestnut-trees not yet in leaf. Men and women are 
everywhere at work, ploughing with great white oxen, or tilling the 


(1) In a rispetto, of which I subjoin a translation, sung by a poor lad to a mistress of 
higher rank, love itself is pleaded as the sign of a gentle soul : 
“My state is poor: I am not meet 
To court so nobly born a love; 
For poverty hath tied my feet, 
Trying to climb too far above. 
Yet am I gentle, loving thee ; 
Nor need thou shun my poverty.’ 
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soil with spades six feet in length—sabellian ligones. The songs of 
nightingales among acacia trees, and the sharp scream of swallows 
wheeling in air mingle with the monotonous chant that alwaysrises from 
the country people at their toil. Here and there on points of vantage, 
where the hill-slopes sink into the plain, cluster white villages with 
flower-like campanili. It is there that the veglia, or evening rendezvous 
of lovers, the serenades and balls and feste, of which one hears so much 
in the popular minstrelsy, take place. Of course it would not be difficult 
to paint the darker shades of this picture. Autumn comes, when the 
contadini of Lucca and Siena and Pistoja go forth to work in the 
unwholesome marshes of the Maremma or of Corsica and Sardinia. 
Dismal superstitions and hereditary hatreds cast their blight over a 
life externally so fair. The bad government of centuries has per- 
verted in many ways the instincts of a people naturally mild and 
cheerful and peace-loving. But as far as nature can make men 
happy, these husbandmen are surely to be reckoned fortunate, and in 
their songs we find little to remind us of what is otherwise than sunny 
in their lot. ‘ 

A translator of these Volkslieder has to contend with difficulties 
of no ordinary kind. The freshness of their phrases, the spontaneity 
of their sentiments, and the melody of their unstudied cadences, 
are inimitable. So again is the peculiar effect of their frequent 
transitions from the most fanciful imagery to the language of prose. 
No mere student can hope to rival, far less to reproduce, in a foreign 
tongue, the charm of verse which sprang untaught from the hearts 
of simple folk, which lives unwritten on the lips of lovers, and which 
should never be dissociated from singing.’ There are, besides, pecu- 
liarities in the very structure of the popular Rispetto. The constant 
repetition of the same phrase with slight variations gives an antique 
force and flavour to these ditties, like that which we appreciate in our 
own ballads, but which may easily, in the translation, degenerate 
into weakness and insipidity. The Tuscan rhymester, again, allows 
himself the utmost licence. It is usual to find mere assonances like 
bene and piacere, oro and volo, ala and alata, in the place of rhymes ; 
while such remote resemblances of sound as colli and poggi, lascia and 
piazza, are far from uncommon. To match these rhymes by joining 
‘‘home” and “alone,” “time” and “ shine,” &c., would of course be 
a matter of no difficulty; but it has seemed to me on the whole 
best to preserve, with some exceptions, such accuracy as the 
English ear requires. I fear, however, that, after all, these wild 
flowers of song transplanted to another climate and placed in a hot- 


(1) When the Cherubina, of whom mention has been made above, was asked by Signor 
Tigri to dictate some of her rispetti, she answered: ‘Oh signore! ne dico tanti quando 


ma ora... . bisognerebbe averli tutti in visione; se no, proprio non 
vengono.” 
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house, will appear but pale and hectic by the side of their robuster 
brethren of the Tuscan hills. 

In the following serenade many of the peculiarities which I have 
just noticed occur. I have also adhered to the irregularity of rhyme 


which may be usually observed about the middle of the poem 
(p. 103) :— 
‘* Sleeping or waking, thou sweet face, 
Lift up thy fair and tender brow: 
List to thy love in this still place ; 
He calls thee to thy window now : 
But bids thee not the house to quit, 
Since in the night this were not meet. 
Come to thy window, stay within ; 
I stand without, and sing and sing: 
Come to thy window, stay at home ; 
I stand without, and make my moan.” . 


Here is a serenade of a more impassioned character (p. 99) :— 


‘* T come to visit thee, my beauteous queen, 
Thee and the house where thou art harbouréd : 
All the long way upon my knees, my queen, 

I kiss the earth where’er thy footsteps tread. 

I kiss the earth, and gaze upon the wall, 

Whereby thou goest, maid imperial! 

I kiss the earth, and gaze upon the house, 
Whereby thou farest, queen most beauteous !” 









In the next the lover, who has passed the whole night beneath his 
sweetheart’s window, takes leave at the break of day. The feeling 
of the half hour before dawn, when the sound of bells rises to meet 
the growing light, and both form a prelude to the glare and noise of 
day, is expressed with much unconscious poetry (p. 105) :— 


‘* T see the dawn e’en now begin to peer: 
Therefore I take my leave, and cease to sing. 
See how the windows open far and near, 
And hear the bells of morning, how they ring ! 
Through heaven and earth the sounds of ringing swell ; 
Therefore, bright jasmine flower, sweet maid, farewell ! 
Through heaven and Rome the sound of ringing goes ; 
Farewell, bright jasmine flower, sweet maiden rose.” 


The next is more quaint (p. 99) :— s 


‘‘ T come by night, I come, my soul aflame ; 
I come in this fair hour of your sweet sleep : 
And should I wake you up, it were a shame. 
I cannot sleep, and lo! I break your sleep. 
To wake you were a shame from your deep rest ; 
Love never sleeps, nor they whom Love hath blest.” vi 


A very great many Rispetti are simple panegyrics of the beloved, to 
find similitude for whose beauty heaven and earth are ransacked. 
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The compliment of the first line in the following song is perfect 
(p. 23) :— 


‘* Beauty was born with you, fair maid: 
The sun and moon inclined to you; 
On you the snow her whiteness laid, 
The rose her rich and radiant hue: 
Saint Magdalen her hair unbound, 
And Cupid taught you how to wound— 
How to wound hearts Dan Cupid taught : 
Your beauty drives me loye-distraught.” 


The lady in the next was December’s child (p. 25) :— 


‘*O beauty, born in winter’s night, 
Born in the month of spotless snow : 
Your face is like a rose so bright ; 
Your mother may be proud of you! 
She may be proud, lady of love, 

Such sunlight shines her house above: 
She may be proud, lady of heaven, 
Such sunlight to her home is given.” 


The sea wind is the source of beauty to another (p. 16) :-— 


‘* Nay, marvel not you are so fair ; 
For you beside the sea were born : 
The sea-waves keep you fresh and fair, 
Like roses on their leafy thorn. 
If roses grow on the rose-bush, 
Your roses through mid-winter blush ; 
Tf roses bloom on the rose-bed, 
Your face can show both white and red.” 


The eyes of a fourth are compared, after quite a new and original 
fashion, to stars (p. 210) :— 


‘¢ The moon hath risen her plaint to lay 
Before the face of Love Divine, 
Saying in heaven she will not stay, 
Since you have stolen what made her shine : 
Aloud she wails with sorrow wan,— 
She told her stars, and two are gone: 
They are not there; you have them now; 
They are the eyes in your bright brow.” 


Nor are girls less ready to praise their lovers, but that they do not 


dwell so much on physical perfections. Here is a pleasant greeting 
(p. 124). 


‘**O welcome, welcome, lily white, 
Thou fairest youth of all the valley! 
When I’m with you, my soul is light ; 
I chase away dull melancholy. 
I chase all sadness from my heart: 
Then welcome, dearest that thou art! 
I chase all sadness from my side: 
Then welcome, O my love, my pride! 
I chase all sadness far away : 
Then welcome, welcome, love, to-day!” 
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‘* T planted a lily yestreen at my window; 
I set it yestreen, and to-day it sprang up: 
When I opened the latch and leaned out of my window, 
It shadowed my face with its beautiful cup. 
O lily, my lily, how tall you are grown ! 
Remember, how dearly I loved you, my own. 
O lily, my lily, you'll grow to the sky! 
Remember I love you for ever and aye.” 


The same thought of love growing like a flower receives another 
turn (p. 69) :— 


** On yonder hill I saw a flower, 
And, could it thence be hither borne, 
Td plant it here within my bower, 
And water it both eve and morn. 
Small water wants the stem so straight : 
Tis a love-lily stout as fate. 
Small water wants the root so strong: 
Tis a love-lily lasting long. 
Small water wants the flower so sheen : 
*Tis a love-lily ever green.” 


Envious tongues have told a girl that her complexion is not good. 
She replies, with imagery like that of Virgil’s “ Alba ligustra cadunt, 
vaccinia nigra leguntur”’ (p. 31) :— 


‘* Think it no grief that I am brown, 
For all brunettes are born to reign : 
White is the snow, yet trodden down ; 
Black pepper kings need not disdain : 
White snow lies mounded on the vales ; 
Black pepper’s weighed in brazen scales.” 


Another song runs on the same subject (p. 38) :— 


‘** The whole world tells me that ’'m brown. 
The brown earth gives us goodly corn ; 
The clove-pink too, however brown, 

Yet proudly in the hand ’tis borne. 
They say my love is black, but he 
Shines like an angel-form to me: 
They say my love is dark as night ; 
To me he seems a shape of light.” 


The freshness of the following spring song recalls the ballads of the 
Val de Vire in Normandy (p. 85) :— 


‘* It was the morning of the first of May, 
Into the close I went to pluck a flower ; 
And there I found a bird of woodland gay, 
Who whiled with songs of love the silent hour. 
O bird, who fliest from fair Florence, how 
Dear love begins, I prithee teach me now !— 
Love it begins with music and with song, 
And ends with sorrow and with sighs ere long.” 


Love at first sight is described (p. 79) :— 
VOL, XIV. N.S. SS 
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‘« The very moment that we met, 
That moment Love began to beat: 
One glance of love we gave, and swore 
Never to part for evermore ; 
We swore together, sighing deep, 
Never to part till Death’s long sleep.” 


Here too is a memory of the first days of love (p. 79) :— 


‘Tf I remember, it was May 
When love began between us two: 
The roses in the close were gay, 
The cherries blackened on the bough. 
O cherries black and pears so green! 
Of maidens fair you are the queen. 
Fruit of black cherry and sweet pear ! 
Of sweethearts you’re the queen, I swear.” 


The troth is plighted with such promises as these (p. 280) :— 
“* Or ere I leave you, love divine, 
Dead tongues shall stir and utter speech, 
And running rivers flow with wine, 
And fishes swim upon the beach ; 
Or ere I leave or shun you, these 
Lemons shall grow on orange-trees.” 


The girl confesses her love after this fashion (p. 86) :— 


‘¢ Passing across the billowy sea, 
T let, alas, my poor heart fall ; 
I bade the sailors bring it me ; 
They said they had not seen it fall. 
I asked the sailors, one and two; 
They said that I had given it you. 
I asked the sailors, two and three; 
They said that I had given it thee.” 


It is not uncommon to speak of love asa sea. Here is a curious play 
upon this image (p. 227) :— 
‘‘Ho, Cupid! Sailor Cupid, ho! 

Lend me awhile that bark of thine; 

For on the billows I will go, 

To find my love who once was mine: 

And if I find her, she shall wear 

A chain around her neck so fair, 

Around her neck a glittering bond, 

Four stars, a lily, a diamond.” 


It is also possible that the same thought may occur in the second 
line of the next ditty (p. 120) :— 


‘* Beneath the earth P'll make a way 
To pass the sea and come to you. 
People will think I’m gone away ; 
But, dear, I shall be seeing you. 
People will say that I am dead; 

3ut we'll pluck roses white and red: 
People will think I'm lost for aye ; 
But we'll pluck roses, you and I.” 
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All the little daily incidents are beautified by love. Here is a lover 
who thanks the mason for making his window so close upon the road 
that he can see his sweetheart as she passes (p. 118) :— 


‘* Blest be the mason’s hand who built 
This house of mine by the roadside, 
And made my window low and wide 
For me to watch my love go by. 

And if I knew when she went by, 

My window should be fairly gilt; 

And if I knew what time she went, 

My window should be flower-besprent.” 


Here is a conceit which reminds one of the pretty epistle of Philos- 
tratus, in which the footsteps of the beloved are called épypeopéva 
pAnpata (p. 117) :-— 


‘* What time I see you passing by, 
I sit and count the steps you take: 
You take the steps; I sit and sigh: 
Step after step, my sighs awake. 
Tell me, dear Love, which more abound, 
My sighs or your steps on the ground ? 
Tell me, dear Love, which are the most, 
Your light steps or the sighs they cost ?” 


A girl complains that she cannot see her lover’s house (p. 117) :— 


‘**T lean upon the lattice, and look forth 
To see the house wherein my lover dwells. 
There grows an envious tree that spoils my mirth: 
Cursed be the man who set it on these hills! 
But when those jealous boughs are all unclad, 
I then shall see the cottage of my lad: 
When once that tree is rooted from the hills, 
I'll see the house wherein my lover dwells.” 


In the same mood a girl who has just parted from her sweetheart 
is angry with the hill beyond which he is travelling (p. 167) :— 


** T see and see, yet see not what I would: 
I see the leaves atremble on the tree: 
I saw my love where on the hill he stood, 
Yet see him not drop downward to the lea. 
O traitor hill, what will you do ? 
I ask him, live or dead, from you. 
O traitor hill, what shall it be ? 
I ask him, live or dead, from thee.” 


All the songs of love in absence are very quaint. Here is one which 
calls our nursery rhymes to mind (p. 119) :-— 


‘¢ T would I were a bird so free, 

That I had wings to fly away : 

Unto that window I would flee, 

Where stands my love and grinds all day. 

Grind, miller, grind; the water’s deep! 

I cannot grind; love makes me weep. 

Grind, miller, grind; the waters flow ! 

I cannot grind; love wastes me so.” 
ss2 
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The next begins after the same fashion, but breaks into a very shower 
of benedictions (p. 118) :-— 


‘© Would God I were a swallow free, 
That I had wings to fly away : 
Upon the miller’s door I’d be, 
Where stands my love and grinds all day: 
Upon the door, upon the sill, 
Where stays my love ;—God bless him still! 
God bless my love, and blesséd be 
His house, and bless my house for me ; 
Yea, blest be both, and ever blest 
My lover’s house, and all the rest!” 


The girl alone at home in her garden sees a wood-dove flying by and 
calls to it (p. 179) :— 


‘*O dove, who fliest far to yonder hill, 
Dear dove, who in the rock hast made thy nest, 
Let me a feather from thy pinion pull, 
For I will write to him who loves me best. 
And when I’ve written it and made it clear, 
T'll give thee back thy feather, dove so dear : 
And when Tye written it and sealed it, then 
Tl give thee back thy feather love-laden.” 


A swallow is asked to lend the same kind service (p. 179) :— 


‘*O Swallow, Swallow, flying through the air, 
Turn, turn, I prithee, from thy flight above ! 
Give me one feather from thy wing so fair, 
For I will write a letter to my love. 

When I have written it and made it clear, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, Swallow dear ; 
When I have written it on paper white, 

I'll make, I swear, thy missing feather right ; 
When once ’tis written on fair leaves of gold, 
Tl give thee back thy wing and flight so bold.” 





Long before Tennyson’s song in the Princess, it would seem that 
swallows were favourite messengers of love. In the next song which I 
translate, the repetition of one thought with delicate variation is full 
of character (p. 178) :— 


‘“* O Swallow, flying over hill and plain, 
If thou should’st find my love, O bid him come! 
And tell him, on these mountains I remain 
Even as a lamb who cannot find her home: 
And tell him, I am left all all alone, 
Even as a tree whose flowers are overblown: 
And tell him, I am left without a mate 
Even as a tree whose boughs are desolate : 
And tell him, I am left uncomforted 
Even as the grass upon the meadows dead.” 


























The following is spoken by a girl who has been watching the lads of 
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the village returning from their autumn service in the plain, and 
whose damo comes the last of all (p. 240) :— 


‘** O dear my love, you come too late ! 
What found you by the way to do? 
I saw your comrades pass the gate, 
But yet not you, dear heart, not you! 
If but a little more you'd stayed, 
With sighs you would have found me dead; 
If but a while you'd kept me crying, 
With sighs you would have found me dying.” 


The amantium ire find a place too in these rustic ditties. A girl 
explains to her sweetheart (p. 240) :— 


‘<’T was told me and youchsafed for true, 
Your kin are wroth as wroth can be; 
For loving me they swear at you, 
They swear at you because of me; 
Your father, mother, all your folk, 
Because you love me, chafe and choke: 
Then set your kith and kin at ease ; 
Set them at ease and let me die: 

Set the whole clan of them at ease; 
Set them at ease and see me die!” 


Another suspects that her damo has paid his suit to a rival 
(p. 200) :— 


‘* On Sunday morning well I knew 
Where gaily dressed you turned your fect ; 
And there were many saw it too, 
And came to tell me through the street : 
And when they spoke, I smiled, ah me! 
But in my room wept privately ; 
And when they spoke, I sang for pride, 
But in my room alone I sighed.” 


4 Then come reconciliations (p. 223) :— 


‘*Let us make peace, my love, my bliss! 
For cruel strife can last no more. 
If you say nay, yet I say yes: 
Twixt me and you there is no war. 
Princes and mighty lords make peace ; 
And so may lovers twain, I wis: 
Princes and soldiers sign a truce; 
And so may two sweethearts like us: 
Princes and potentates agree ; 
And so may friends like you and me.” 


There is much character about the following, which is spoken by the 
damo (p. 223) :— 


‘© As yonder mountain height I trod, 
I chanced to think of your dear name ; ie 
I knelt with clasped hands on the sod, 1 
And thought of my neglect with shame : 
I knelt upon the stone, and swore 
Our love should bloom as heretofore.” 
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Sometimes the language of affection takes a more imaginative tone, 
as in the following (p. 232) :-— 


‘Dearest, what time you mount to heaven above, 
I'll meet you holding in my hand my heart : 
You to your breast shall clasp me full of love, 
And I will lead you to our Lord apart, 

Our Lord, when he our love so true hath known, 
Shall make of our two hearts one heart alone ; 
One heart shall make of our two hearts, to rest 
In heaven amid the splendours of the blest.” 


This was the woman’s. Here is the man’s (p. 113) :— 


“Tf I were master of all loveliness, 
Td make thee still more lovely than thou art; 
If I were master of all wealthiness, 
Much gold and silver should be thine, sweetheart ! 
If I were master of the house of hell, 
I'd bar the brazen gates in thy sweet face ; 
Or ruled the place where purging spirits dwell, 
Td free thee from that punishment apace. 
Were I in Paradise, and thou shouldst come, 
Td stand aside, my love, to make thee room ; 
Were I in Paradise, well seated there, 
I'd quit my place to give it thee, my fair!” 


Sometimes, but very rarely, weird images are sought to clothe passion, 
as in the following (p. 136) :— 


** Down into hell I went and thence returned : 
Ah me! alas! the people that were there! 
I found a room where many candles burned, 
And saw within my love that languished there. 
Whenas she saw me, she was glad of cheer, 
And at the last she said; Sweet soul of mine, 
Dost thou recall the time long past, so dear, 
When thou didst say to me, sweet soul of mine ¥ 
Now kiss me on the mouth, my dearest here ; 
Kiss me that I for once may cease to pine! 
So sweet, ah me, is thy dear mouth, so dear, 
That of thy mercy prithee sweeten mine ! 
Now love, that thou hast kissed me, now, I say, 
Look not to leave this place again for aye.” 


Or again in this (p. 232) :— 


‘* Methinks I hear, I hear a voice that cries: 
Beyond the hill it floats upon the air. 
It is my lover come to bid me rise, 
If I am fain forthwith toward heaven to fare. 
But I have answered him, and said him No! 
I’ve given my paradise, my heaven, for you: 
Till we together go to Paradise, 
I'll stay on earth and love your beauteous eyes.” 


But it is not with such remote and eery thoughts that the rustic 
muse of Italy can deal successfully. Far better is the following half- 
playful description of love-sadness (p. 71) :-— 
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‘*Ah me, alas! who knew not how to sigh! 
Of sighs I now full well have learned the art : 
Sighing at table when to eat I try, 
Sighing within my little room apart, 
Sighing when jests and laughter round me fly, 
Sighing with her and her who know my heart: 
I sigh at first, and then I go on sighing ; 
"Tis for your eyes that I am ever sighing: P 
I sigh at first, and sigh the whole year through ; 
And ’tis your eyes that keep me sighing so.” 
The next two Rispcetti, delicious in their naiveté, might seem to 
have been extracted from the libretto of an opera, but that they 
lack the sympathizing chorus who should have stood at hand, ready 
to chime in with “he,” “she,” and “they,” to the “I,” “you,” 
and we” of the lovers (p. 123) :— 
‘* Ah, when will dawn that glorious day ? 
When you will softly mount my stair ? 
My kin shall bring you on the way : 
I shall be first to greet you there. 
Ah, when will dawn that day of bliss 
When we before the priest say Yes ”’ 
‘* Ah, when will dawn that blissful day 
When I shall softly mount your stair, 
Your brothers meet me on the way, 
And one by one I grect them there ? 
When comes the day, my staff, my strength, 
To call your mother mine at length ? 
When will the day come, love of mine, 
I shall be yours and you be mine?” 


Hitherto the songs have told only of happy love, or of love returned. 
Some of the best, however, are unhappy. Here is one, for instance, 
steeped in gloom (p. 142) :— 


‘‘ They have this custom in fair Naples town ; 
They never mourn a man when he is dead: 
The mother weeps when she has reared a son 
To be a serf and slave by love misled ; 

The mother weeps when she a son hath born 
To be the serf and slave of galley scorn ; 
The mother weeps when she a son gives suck 
To be the serf and slave of city luck.” 


The following contains a fine wild image wrought out with strange 
passion in detail (p. 300) :— 
‘¢T’ll spread a table brave for revelry, 
And to the feast will bid sad lovers all. 
For meat I'll give them my heart’s misery ; 
For drink I'll give these briny tears that fall. 
Sorrows and sighs shall be the varletry, 
To serve the lovers at this festival : 
The table shall be death, black death profound ; 
Weep, stones, and utter sighs, ye walls around! 
The table shall be death, yea, sacred death ; 
Weep, stones, and sigh as one that sorroweth!” 


Nor is the next a whit less in the vein of mad Jeronimo (p. 304) :-— 
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‘High up, high up, a house I'll rear, 
High up, high up, on yonder height; 
At every window set a snare, 

With treason, to betray the night; 
With treason, to betray the stars, 
Since I’m betrayed by my false feres ; 
With treason, to betray the day, 
Since Love betrayed me, well away!” 


The vengeance of an Italian reveals itself in the energetic song 
which I quote next (p. 303) :-— 


‘“‘T have a sword; *twould cut a brazen bell, 
Tough steel *twould cut, if there were any need: 
I’ve had it tempered in the streams of Hell 
By masters mighty in the mystic rede: 

I’ve had it tempered by the light of stars; 

Then let him come whose skin is stout as Mars: 
I’ve had it tempered to a trenchant blade ; 

Then let him come who stole from me my maid.” 


More mild, but brimful of the bitterness of a soul to whom the whole 
world has become but ashes in the death of love, is the following 


lament (p. 143) :— 


‘*Call me the lovely Golden Locks no more, 
But call me Sad Maid of the golden hair. 
If there be wretched women, sure I think 
I too may rank among the most forlorn. 
I fling a palm into the sea; *twill sink: 
Others throw lead, and it is lightly borne. 
What have I done, dear Lord, the world to cross ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to dross. 
How have I made, dear Lord, dame Fortune wroth ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to froth. 
What have I done, dear Lord, to fret the folk ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to smoke.” 


Here is pathos (p. 172) :— 


‘<The wood-dove who hath lost her mate, 
She lives a dolorous life, I ween; 
She seeks a stream and bathes in it, 
And drinks that water foul and green: 
With other birds she will not mate, 
Nor haunt, I wis, the flowery treen ; 
She bathes her wings and strikes her breast ; 
Her mate is lost: oh, sore unrest! ”’ 


And here is fanciful despair (p. 168) :— 


**T’'ll build a house of sobs and sighs, 
With tears the lime I’11 slack ; 
And there I'll dwell with weeping eyes 
Until my love come back : 
And there I'll stay with eyes that burn 
Until I see my love return.” 


The house of love has been deserted, and the lover comes to moan 
beneath its silent eaves (p. 171) :— 


‘“‘ Dark house and window desolate! 
Where is the sun which shone so fair ? 
*T was here we danced and laughed at fate: 
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Now the stones weep; I see them there. 
They weep, and feel a grievous chill : 
Dark house and widowed window-sill !” 


And what can be more piteous than this prayer (p. 309) ?-— 


“* Love, if you love me, delve a tomb, 
And lay me there the earth beneath ; 
After a year, come see my bones, 
And make them dice to play therewith. 
But when you're tired of that game, 
Then throw those dice into the flame; 
But when you're tired of gaming free, 
Then throw those dice into the sea.” 
The simpler expression of sorrow to the death is, as usual, more 
impressive. A girl speaks thus within sight of the grave (p. 308) :-— 
“Yes, I shall die: what wilt thou gain ? 
The cross before my bier will go; 
And thou wilt hear the bells complain, 
The Misegeres loud and low. 
Midmost the church thou’lt sce me lie 
With folded hands and frozen eye ; 
Then say at last, I do repent !— 
Nought else remains when fires are spent.” 
It would scarcely be well to pause upon these very doleful ditties. 
Take, then, the following little serenade, in which the lover on his 
way to visit his mistress has unconsciously fallen on the same thought 
as Bion (p. 85) :— 
‘** Yestreen I went my love to greet, 
By yonder village path below : 
Night in a coppice found my feet ; 
I called the moon her light to show— 
O moon, who needst no flame to fire thy face, 
Look forth and lend me light a little space!” 


Enough has been quoted to illustrate the character of the Tuscan 
popular poetry. These village Rispetti bear the same relation to the 
Canzoniere of Petrarch as the “savage drupe” to the “ suave plum.” 
They are, as it were, the wild stock of that highly artificial flower 
of art. Herein lies, perhaps, their chief importance: as in our 
ballad literature we may discern the stuff of the Elizabethan drama 
undeveloped, so in the Tuscan people’s songs we can trace the crude 
form of that poetic instinct which produced the sonnets to Laura. 
It is also very probable that some such rustic minstrelsy preceded 
the Idylls of Theocritus and the Bucolics of Virgil ; for coincidences 
of thought and imagery which can scarcely be referred to any 
conscious study of the ancients are not few. Popular poetry has this 
great value for the student of literature: it enables him to trace those 
forms of fancy and of feeling which are native to the people, and which 
must ultimately determine the character of national art, however 
much that may be moditied by culture. 

J. Apprneton Symonps. 








STATISTICAL FALLACIES RESPECTING PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION.’ 


Tue proverbial untrustworthiness of figures, and the ease with which, 
even when in themselves accurate, they can be manipulated so as to 
support inaccurate conclusions, have received a significant illustration 
in connection with the great controversy now pending on the subject 
of National Education. Into the larger questions raised in that con- 
troversy I do not, for obvious reasons, feel at liberty to enter fully ; 
but I desire to direct the readers of the Fortnightly Review to some 
of the statistics which have been recently culled from official reports, 
and to the very remarkable and misleading inferences which have 
been publicly deduced from them. 

Mr. Joseph Payne, the writer of the pamphlet to which I wish to 
refer, describes himself modestly on its title-pag® as the “author of 
lectures on the Science and Art of Education.” He is, however, 
very honourably and far more widely known as an active member of 
the College of Preceptors, and an earnest and enlightened promoter 
of many movements for the improvement. of secondary instruction. 
His brochure, entitled, “Why are the Results of our Primary 
Instruction so Unsatisfactory ?” is, however, so obviously the pro- 
duction of a man wholly unfamiliar with elementary: schools, that it 
would scarcely have merited notice but for the accidental im- 
portance which has been ascribed to it. When first read as a paper 
before the Social Science Association at Plymouth, the members 
present at that meeting appear to have been startled at the revela- 
tions it contained, and to have passed a unanimous vote endorsing 
the truth of its conclusions, and urging the whole subject on the 
attention of the Council. Its figures and reasonings have sub- 
sequently been referred to in many quarters, as if they were of 
unquestionable authority. And they have recently been honoured 
with approving comment in the pages of this Review, the pamphlet 
having been commended to public attention as one of some im- 
portance, in a memorable paper published in August under the 
signature of Mr. Morley; to whose candour and courtesy I feel, for 
this reason, all the more indebted for the present opportunity of 
commenting on the whole subject. 


(1) I have thought it desirable to substitute Mr. Fitch’s paper for the concluding 
paper of my own series in the present number ; because it is important that no time 
should be lost in setting people right as to Mr. Payne's figures. I need only say that 
my argument, so far as figures go, rests on the fact that in the year ending August 31st, 
1872, fewer than 9,000 children made full passes in Standard VI. 

My concluding paper will be published nearly as soon as this is in the reader's 


hands, in a volume, along with the papers on National Education previously printed in 
the Review.—Eprror. 
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Let it be premised that I fully concur with Mr. Payne in thinking 
“the results of our primary instruction unsatisfactory.” Much of 
my own life, when an inspector under the Privy Council, was spent 
in exposing and trying to correct the shortcomings of the inspected 
schools; and in seeking to make teachers, managers, and the public 
profoundly dissatisfied with all the results which those schools have yet 
achieved. Toa large extent, therefore, I am in sympathy with Mr. 
Payne. In bringing into clearer light the weakness of the existing 
system, the low standard of excellence at which it aims, the still lower 
standard which it reaches, and the use which is too often made of 
the schools to serve the purpose of a religious propaganda, he and Mr. 
Morley, and other writers, appear to me to be doing a public service. 
But a good cause may be weakened and discredited by exaggeration, 
and as I happen to have been an inspector during the year to which 
Mr. Payne’s figures refer, and so to have made some small contribu- 
tion to the results which he sets forth, I shall venture to offer some 
reasons for questioning the general accuracy and value of those 
results. 

Mr. Payne selects from the Annual Report of the Education 
Department for 1866-7 certain statistics, and summarises them in a 
tabular form. Though the Act of 1870 has since produced a 
great change, those statistics will serve as well as any of later date 
to illustrate the uses to which the official returns may be put. 
Before quoting his figures, it may be expedient to remind those who 
are not familiar with the details of the Revised Code, of two or 
three facts which will help to make those figures intelligible. Under 
the Code as it existed in 1867, as under the new one, the grant toa 
school was payable partly on the average attendance, and partly on 
the results of individual examination. There were six standards. 
The conditions under which a child was eligible for examination 
were—(1) That he was over six years of age. (2) That he had 
attended 200 school times in the year. (3) That he could not be 
examined twice in the same standard. (4) That he could not come 
up again for examination after passing the Sixth Standard. The grant 
on examination mainly depended on success in Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, the sum of 2s. 8d. per head (since raised to 4s.) 
being credited to the school, in respect of each “pass” in any one 
of these subjects. 

The following is the first of the tables in which Mr. Payne 
presents the results of his calculations :— 


I.—GENERAL REsutts or INSTRUCTION IN READING, WRITING, AND 
ARITHMETIC IN GREAT Britary (Revort, 1866-7). 


Children of all ages present at the examination . . 1,287,604 
Children over six years of age— 
Present at the examination, about ‘ j . 1,000,000 
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Qualified for examination . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 803,177 
Presented for examinaticn . ; ‘ ; ‘ 664,005 
Pussed the examination. 4 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 432,486 
Failed to pass ‘ ‘ , : ‘ ‘ 231,519 (a) 
Not presented for want of sufficient attendance . 196,823 (5) 
Not presented for want of sufficient attainments . 139,172 (c) 


Actually unable to pass the examination (a+b+ c) 567,514 


It is important to inquire, in regard to each of these various 
items, what they mean, and what considerations have been over- 
looked. The figures, 1,287,604, represent the number present on the 
day of the inspector’s visit—always a field-day in the elementary 
schools, and one on which the number in attendance is exceptionally 
large. It appears from the returns that the number in average 
attendance in that year was 1,082,055, and this is a much fairer 
basis for computation, if the normal number of scholars is required. 
Further, it appears that of the children in the schools 6:53 per cent. 
are under four years of age, 7°75 between four and five, and 10-19 
between five and six, making in all 24:47 per cent., who, being 
under six, were not qualified by age to be examined. If this deduc- 
tion be made even from 1,287,604, the number of children over six 
will be reduced to 972,530, which differs substantially from Mr. 
Payne’s convenient formula— about a million ;” but if it be made, 
as it obviously should be, from the number of scholars in average 
attendance, we get, instead of a million, 817,277, who, being above 
six years of age, ought presumably to be qualified for examination. 
Now the difference between this number and the number 803,177 
actually qualified for examination by 200 attendances in the year 
is to be accounted for in many ways. Under the designation (b) 
that difference, as artificially swollen by Mr. Payne to 196,823, is 
described as “not presented for want of sufficient attendance,” and 
afterwards included in the general category as “actually unable to 
pass the examination.” It includes—all new scholars who have 
been admitted during the last 100 days; all scholars whose attend- 
ance has been interrupted by sickness; all who have changed from 
one school to another, and who, though perfectly regular in their 
attendance, have not completed 200 attendances in the same school. 
Owing to the conditions of industrial life among us, and to the 
migratory habits of many working families, this is a very large class. 
Thousands of children every year are under regular instruction in 
elementary schools, and yet fail, owing to the time at which their 
parents change their abode, to complete the required number of 
attendances at the particular school to which they belong on the day 
of the inspector’s visit. There are no figures extant from which one 
can offer even a conjectural estimate of their number; but when it is 
seen that the whole of them are included in Mr. Payne’s 196,823, 
swept into one class, and pronounced, on his sole authority, to be 
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“actually unable to pass the examination,” it will be manifest that 
the generalisation is entirely groundless. 

Under the head (c) Mr. Payne then takes the difference—139, 172 
—between 803,177, the number of scholars qualified by attendance, 
and 664,005, the number actually presented to the inspector on the 
day of his visit, and declares them to be “not presented for want of 
sufficient attainments,” and also as “actually unable to pass.”” Both 
these statements are gratuitous hypotheses of the writer. No doubt 
the number is larger than it should be. But it is worth while to 
inquire how it is composed. A child who, having attended 200 
times in a given school, fails to be presented to the inspector on the 
day of his visit, may (1) have passed the 6th standard, and so be 
ineligible for examination ; or (2) have died, or (3) have been absent 
on the day of examination, or (4) have been purposely kept back 
from the examination, because he would not be likely to pass. 
Now in the third of these classes, that of absentees, there are in- 
cluded all scholars who have left school altogether, and gone to some 
employment since the completion of their 200 attendances ; “those 
who have left the district and gone to other schools, and who cannot 
be brought back; those kept at home for want of proper clothes (a 
very common cause of absence in poor districts) ; those prevented by 
weather, and length or difficulty of road; those at work of different 
kinds on the examination day—as field operations, fishing, home- 
work of great variety, in much of which no teacher, however popular, 
can secure attendance.”* It should be remembered that the day of 
inspection is fixed beforehand, that it cannot, without great diffi- 
culty, be altered, and that it is impossible for the inspector to avoid 
inclement or unsuitable days. Yet all these various classes of 
children are included by Mr. Payne in the single category of the 
fourth class, described as “not presented for want of sufficient 
attainments ;” or, again (on p. 5), as “withheld from the examina- 
tion because there was no chance of their passing.” Speaking as a 
former inspector, I should say confidently that, so far from its being 
an accurate description of the whole 139,172, it does not apply to 
one tenth of them.” The cases of children qualified by attendance, 
present at the inspector’s visit, and yet not produced for individual 
examination are very rare. Whenever they occur, the attention of 
managers is specially called to the matter, the teachers are strongly 
censured, and I have seldom known a case happen a second time in 
any but the worst schools. 


(1) Mr. Jolly’s Report of Education Department for 1870—71, p. 319. 

(2) The Saturday Review, usually so accurate in statements of fact, says, (October 4th, 
1873) that “a large percentage of the children qualified for examination by attendance 
are not considered fit to be examined,” and appears to regard the statement as one of 
undoubted authenticity. Yet it is apparent from the context that it is ultimately 
traceable to no better authority than Mr. Payne’s speculations. 
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Throughout the pamphlet, every child who, for any reason, does 
not pass, is set down as one who cannot pass. The change of phrase- 
ology is significant. Nothing can excuse so perverse a misquotation 
of the language of the report, except extreme ignorance of the 
work of elementary schools, and of the conditions under which that 
work is done. 

But the largest of the classes included in Mr. Payne’s black list, 
consists of the 231,519 who having been presented, are nevertheless 
described as “having failed to pass the examination.” At first 
sight there seems no room for ambiguity or misconception here. 
Yet the statement as it stands is calculated to mislead many. To 
understand it, it should be borne in mind that every child is ex- 
pected to pass in three subjects—Reading, Writing including 
Spelling, and Arithmetic. A separate grant is made in respect of a 
pass in each of these subjects ; and a well-instructed child should of 
course bring to the school treasury three such grants, or score three 
*‘ passes,” as they are technically called. Now the proportion of 
examined children, who pass in each subject, varies a little ; but as a 
rule arithmetic is the subject in which the failures are most numerous. 
Taking all the inspectors together, the Report states that 89-9 per 
cent. passed in reading, 86°33 in writing, and 75°31 in arithmetic; 
or an average of 83-84 per cent. in each subject. But it is evident 
that many children who passed in one or two subjects, failed to pass 
in all three; and the report of the Lords of the Council very 
candidly goes further, and shows that of the 664,005 children 
examined, only 432,486, or 65:1 per cent. “‘ passed without failure 
in any subject.” These are the only children included in Mr. 
Payne’s list as having passed at all. All the rest are concisely 
described as having “ failed to pass,” or “actually unable to pass the 
examination.” It is only by a very bold and free paraphrase of the 
language of the Report, that such an assertion can be made. A child 
who passes well in reading and arithmetic, and who makes two mis- 
takes in his dictation exercise, and so fails to pass in writing, is 
relegated by Mr. Payne to the same class as the scholar who does 
not pass at all, and goes to swell what he describes: as his “ grand 
total” of children “in a deplorable state of ignorance and unen- 
lightenment.”” The misleading effect of the language he uses— 
language it may be observed essentially different from the guarded 
phraseology of the Report,—may not be at first detected by a super- 
ficial reader. It may however be made clear by a simple illustra- 
tion. It is+conceivable that in a given school of 100 examined 
scholars, every child passed in two subjects only: A in reading 

and writing, B in writing and arithmetic, C in reading and 
arithmetic, and so on—but that no child passed in all three. Such 
a school would obviously be a very bad one. Instead of scoring 
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300 passes, the entire 100 scholars would only bring to the school 
209 grants. Now the equitable measure of the work and efficiency 
of such a school would seem to be 200+300 or 66; the good school 
being represented by unity. But in Mr. Payne’s arithmetic, the 
measure of such a school would be the symbol 0. Every child in it 
would be dismissed by him “into the Limbo large and broad” of 
hopeless failures. 

It has thus been attempted to show that at every step of Mr. 
Payne’s cumulative argument, some important considerations are 
wholly omitted, and that his final estimate of 567,514, as “actually 
unable to pass the examination,” is unsupported by any evidence, 
and is absolutely valueless as a datum for use in the education 
controversy. 


But the author of the pamphlet goes further, and proceeds to deal 
separately with those figures which concern children over ten years 
of age. Respecting these he constructs a second table, and adds to 
it the comments which follow :— 


II.— RESULTS OF THE FINISHED EpvcaATION. 
Children over ten years of age— 


Present at the examination, about . P ; ; . 283,000 
Presented for examination in all Standards . ; . 264,231 
Passed in all Standards . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . 169,928 
Failed to pass in all Standards 2 . 94,303 
Presented for examination in Standards I. a It. - 121,987 
Passed in Standards I.,II., II. . ‘ . 83,361 
Presented for pear Cre in Standards IYV., v., VI. - 142,244 
Passed in Standards IV., V., VI. . ; ‘ : . 86,567 
Presented for exhtnination in Standard VI. . , .  2ae 
Passed in Standard VI. , ‘ é : j . 15,867 


«The ‘education’ of the great mass of the children ends at ten or eleven 
years of age, and therefore consists in what they have learned by that time. We 
see above, that of children over ten (about 28 per cent. of the number over six) 
examined, about two-thirds (4$223¢) pass in one or other of the Standards. 
But as about half of these cannot pass Standard IV., their education for life 
consists in reading and spelling indifferently, and doing short division sums ; 
while that of the upper half consists in somewhat better reading and spelling, 
and doing sums in compound rules, practice, or bills of parcels. As, however, 
these better educated children constitute only one-third of the number above ten 
examined (3°,2,°.%7,), we conclude that two-thirds leave school furnished only 
with the barest elements of instruction ; that is, that after a school course of at 
least four years (2,748 hours), two out of every three, on leaving school, are 
found not to have accomplished the object for which the whole system was 
devised. The machine fails twice as often as it succeeds.” 


In further support of the extraordinary thesis here propounded, 
the writer of the pamphlet says: ‘“ According to the arrangements of 
the Revised Code, the examinees should be presented for examination 
according to the ages respectively corresponding to the six standards 
of instruction—i. e. a child of seven years ought to be presented for 
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examination in the First Standard, one of eight in the second, and 
so on. In practice, however, this rule is neglected.” Mr. Payne’s 
uninitiated readers will probably be surprised to learn that there is 
not, and never has been, such a rule. The principle of grouping 
children for examination by age was proposed by Mr. Lowe, on 
the establishment of the Revised Code, but it was not adopted. 
Managers were left to present the children according to their own 
classification, subject only to the condition that no child shall be 
presented twice in the same Standard. Undoubtedly this is a serious 
defect in the system. The New Code of Mr. Forster applies, though 
very tenderly, a prospective remedy to the evil in the form of 
Articles 30 and 31, providing that no day scholar above nine, shall, 
after December, 1874, be examined in the First Standard, nor after 
December, 1875, in the Second. But however desirable it is to 
secure some closer conformity between the Standard and the age, it 
is absurd to complain of disobedience to a rule until such rule exists. 
Meanwhile cases of this sort often happen. <A boy of eleven who is 
making fair progress, and is in the class corresponding to the Fourth 
Standard, is found, on referring to the registers, to have been ex- 
amined only twice by the inspector, and, owing to absence or change 
of school, to have last passed in the Second Standard. His master 
hopes to retain him at school long enough to present him three 
more times: he therefore classes him for the day of examination with 
the scholars of the Third Standard. So long as the rules of the 
examination remain as they are, this is, in the financial interests of 
the school, a perfectly legitimate expedient. No higher grant being 
obtainable for a pass in a high Standard than in a low one, it is the 
interest of the managers rather that each child should pass often, 
than that he should pass high. It is constantly forgotten by writers 
on this subject that the Standard examination represents, not the 
maximum knowledge of the examined scholar, but the minimum 
knowledge for which in a given year the managers can claim a 
grant for having instructed him; and hence it happens that hun- 
dreds of scholars are presented in Standards much below their actual 
attainments, and that in all fairly good schools—including, at least 
as far as my Yorkshire experience extended, three-fourths of the 
whole—much is done and taught beyond the actual requirements of 
the Code. It was my habit, in every school I visited, to question 
the classes on the meaning and relations of the words in their lesson- 
books, and on other subjects ; to require the teachers to give lessons 
in my presence; and to try in other ways to estimate those elements 
in the usefulness and intellectual life of the schools which were not 
represented by the Standard examination. In a large number of 
cases it was found possible to make very approving reports under 
this head. I have reason to believe that this is also the practice 
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with other inspectors, and that their testimony on this point would 
corroborate mine. 

The remaining figures in the second table which I have quoted are 
designed by their compiler to show how small a number of scholars 
pass in the higher as compared with those in the lower Standards. 
It is true he himself asserts that the education of the great mass of 
the children ends at ten or eleven; and if this were the fact there 
would be no ground of complaint against the schools for not carry- 
ing the scholars beyond the Standards which are appropriate 
to those ages. The complaint would then lie wholly against 
those social and legal arrangements which permit scholars to 
leave so early. Mr. Payne apparently thinks it the fault of 
the Education Department, or of the schools, that they do not give 
to a boy of girl before eleven the instruction intended for a child of 
thirteen. However he points out that 142,244 are actually presented 
in Standards IV., V., and VI., and are therefore presumably in the 
eleventh year and upwards. His further statement that of these only 
83,567 passed is obtained by the peculiar arithmetical process already 
explained, and needs no further comment here. But it is especially 
worthy of note that these are the numbers passing in a single year. 
Now if every child’s school life were confined to one year, it would 
be fair to deal with the figures thus; but the demand that children 
shall pass in six Standards itself presupposes six years of school life 
at least, and on this supposition the number who pass in a particular 
standard in a given year should be multiplied by six, in order to 
ascertain how many of the existing scholars are being so taught as 
to be likely to pass in that Standard before the end of their school 
course. Mr. Payne himself estimates the school life at four years, though 
he fails to see the very obvious inference from this assumption. If 
the schools were uniformly perfect, and every child passed the six 
examinations in the course of his career, it would happen that about 
one-sixth of the whole number of scholars would pass in each 
Standard in each year, or about one-half in the three higher 
Standards ; but in fact the number of scholars at the different ages 
is very far from uniform, partly on account of the early removals, 
and partly because the actual number of children living at the 
higher ages is less than that at the lower. On the former of these 
points, I may take leave to quote from my own Report in 1867 an 
approximate estimate founded on the returns of that year, and in 
nowise too favourably stated. Having shown that in my district 
14-4 per cent. of the examined children were presented in the Fourth 
Standard, 7-6 in the Fifth, and 3-8 in the Sixth, I assumed the 
average stay at school to be three years, and added— 

‘The number of children who come up for examination in the higher 
Standards must, therefore, be multiplied by 3, in order to estimate approximately 
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the number of those who on the present system may be expected to be classed in 
those Standards before leaving school. We thus obtain the following result :— 
(14:4-+47°64+3°8) x 3, or 77°4 per cent. of those examined will ultimately reach 
the Fourth Standard. Of these (7°6+3°8) x 3, or 34°2 per cent. of the whole 
will reach the Fifth, and 3°8 x3, or 11°4 per cent. will reach the Sixth.” 
Report of Council for 1867-8, p. 333. 

This is a sufficiently disheartening statement, but though founded 
on what I have since ascertained to be too low an estimate of the 
average school life, it differs very materially from that given in the 
pamphlet. Another element in the computation ought not, if accu- 
racy had been the main object of the writer, to have been over- 
looked, and it somewhat modifies the expectation as to the number 
who should reach the Sixth Standard. The returns of the census 
show that of 1,000 children between the ages of 5 and 15, there are— 

“Between 5 and 6, 110°3; 6 and 7, 107°8; 7 and 8, 105°5; 8 and 9, 1031; 
9 and 10, 100°8; 10 and 11, 98°6; 11 and 12, 96°5; 12 and 18, 94°4; 13 and 
14, 92°5; 14 and 15, 90°5.” 

But Mr. Payne’s formula takes no account of these considerations. 
His fraction +4%,'.7; is obtained by comparing the whole number who 
pass without any failure, in one or other of the higher Standards, in 
a single year, with the total number of examined children above ten 
in the school—a perfectly fair calculation if the whole 264,231 left 
school in the same year, but not otherwise. Yet it is by such a 
process that he arrives at the startling conclusion so often quoted, 
“ that two-thirds of the children above ten leave school furnished 
only with the barest rudiments of instruction,” and “ are found not 
to have accomplished the object for which the whole system was 
devised. The machine fails twice as often as it succeeds.” 

The absurdity and unsoundness of this method of inference will 
become more evident if we apply it to the case of a higher school. 
Let it be assumed that at Eton there are 1,000 boys, and that in a 
given year it is found that 50 boys have proceeded from the school 
to one of the Universities. Mr. Payne would arrive by an easy 
process at the conclusion that only 5 per cent. of Eton boys entered 
at the Universities. It would be in vain for Dr. Hornby to point 
out that the school does not part with 1,000 boys in a single year, that 
it comprises scholars of all ages from ten to nineteen, and that if the 
average stay of a boy at school be about seven years, the percentage 
of boys who were successfully prepared to enter the Universities 
should be thirty-five instead of five. To statisticians bent on making 
out a strong case, all such considerations would seem irrelevant. On 
no other supposition is it possible to account for such extraordinary 
statements as these :— 


‘* As only 15,867 pass in Standard VI., only about 1 in 16 (+445,54,) of those 


Beaesr 
who, being over 10, are about to leave school, reaches the topmost round of 


the ladder, 15 out of 16 fall short of it.” 
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‘Lastly, we see, in reviewing the results of the whole scheme, that in our 
schools generally only 1 in 63 (+3$8§30) of the children above 6 is able to pass 
Standard VI.; so that if two such scholars are found in any one school of 
63 children, there must be another school somewhere in which the ratio is 
1 in 126.” * * * * Only one child in sixty-three is able to read and write moderately 
well, and do practice sums or bills of parcels.” 


Here it will be observed that the number passing in Standard 
VI. without failure in one year is compared with the total number 
of children of all ages from six upwards present in the school on the 
examination day. Apparently this writer’s ideal school is one in 
which nobody ever dies or is ill, which never receives a new scholar 
or parts with an old one, except on the day after the inspector’s 
visit, and in which every child above six is annually examined in 
the Sixth Standard, and passes without failure in all the subjects. 
And with an unfeigned wish to raise the national standard of 
popular instruction, one may yet be forgiven for regarding this as 
a somewhat delusive and unattainable ideal. 


Having now presented a case which he triumphantly avers to be 
“logically complete,” and one “that cannot be successfully assailed 
in any one respect,” it becomes the business of the author to furnish 
his reason for a state of things so deplorable. And this reason he 
finds in “the quality of the teaching, its inartistic and unscientific 
character, its want of adaptation to the nature of the children, its 
want of method.” ‘ Mechanical jog-trot drill and cram undoubtedly 
form the staple of instruction in primary schools.” And reference 
is made to Reports of the inspectors containing many severe strictures 
on the methods of teaching, complaints of a want of economy in the 
use of teaching power, of unintelligent explanations, of acquiescence 
in a poor and ignoble conception of school work. Such citattons 
might be multiplied indefinitely. It has long been the habit of the 
inspectors, speaking mainly to an audience composed of school- 
managers and teachers, to expose the faults of the schools in a 
frank and unsparing manner, in the hope of elevating the aims of 
all parties concerned from year to year. Perhaps few of my 
colleagues have spoken with more severity than I have. For years 
I have been complaining that in many schools, telling takes the 
place of teaching, that masters and mistresses often fail to kindle 
the sympathy of the scholars, that there is a constant tendency, 
under the pressure of a laborious profession, to substitute routine for 
intelligent processes, and that with more skill and enthusiasm the 
schools might, even under the present unfavourable conditions of 
attendance, achieve much more valuable results. But all this 
criticism is perfectly consistent with the belief that in the large 
majority of aided schools, the work for which they exist is honestly 
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and efficiently done; and that neither the schools nor the teachers 
can, as a class, be correctly described in the language which is thus 
officially applied to a portion of them. It has fallen to my lot to 
investigate the condition of many grammar schools, of private and 
other secondary schools of great pretensions; and I can safely assert, 
that relatively to the work which has to be done, I know of no such 
skilful, vigorous and successful teaching as is to be found in our 
inspected elementary schools. In the power of adapting means to 
ends, of presenting knowledge in an interesting and telling way to a 
learner’s mind, of managing large numbers, and of obtaining the 
maximum of intellectual result with the minimum of time and 
mechanism, the trained schoolmasters and mistresses are far superior 
not only to the teachers of private adventure schools, but even to 
those of most public institutions. They form in fact the only class 
of teachers in England who have received systematic professional 
training. They have been instructed not only in the subjects bear- 
ing on their school work, but in the art of teaching and of school 
management. And the difference between those who have and those 
who have not received such training is enormous, and became more 
manifest to me every day as my acquaintance with the higher class 
of schools increased. So far from its being true that “ mechanical 
methods,” “‘mere cram and drill,” are the characteristic features of 
the primary schools, it has seemed to me that whereas in the majority 
of private, endowed and other schools for higher instruction, far too 
much of the discipline consisted of rote lessons, written exercises, 
and “telling to learn,” there was a tendency to the opposite faults 
among the trained teachers, many of whom are disposed to rely too 
much upon oral teaching, and, in their zeal to appeal to a child’s 
reason, and to stimulate his active powers, are apt to neglect 
thesdue cultivation of memory and exactness. The pamphlet 
truly says: “the Revised Code does not contain the words 
intellectual training and enlightenment at all.” And the Revised 
Code would be a very grotesque document if it did. Its business is 
to lay down the exact regulations under which a certain sum of 
public money is to be annually distributed. To this end it is 
necessary that the lowest conditions on which a portion of the grant 
is claimable, should be formulated with great precision. Many of the 
conditions on which the goodness of a school depends cannot be thus 
formulated. The Government deals only with those which can, and 
which admit of ready estimation by a public officer. It does not say 
to managers ‘This Code represents our conception of a perfect school,” 
but simply this: “You are, as responsible conductors of a public 
elementary school, presumably entitled to aid from the State, but in 
order to prevent the public money from being wasted, the grant 
shall be withheld from you in respect of every child who does not 
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come up to the modest standard here prescribed.” That standard, 
when expressed with the technical exactness requisite in a legal 
document, has doubtless a cold and attenuated look. The examina- 
tion itself, so far as it determines the number of shillings lawfully 
payable to the school, may not unfairly be described as “ mechanical.” 
But results may be mechanically tested which have not been 
mechanically attained. And it is notorious to all who are familiar 
with the working of elementary schools, that the results which admit 
of tabulation in the examination schedules, are a very inadequate 
test of the real work done by those schools, and of the mental culture 
and moral advantages which they diffuse around them. 

It will thus be seen that I am not disposed to answer the question 
“Why are the Results of our Primary Instruction so Unsatisfactory ?” 
in the way suggested by Mr. Payne. I believe that if the children 
could only be brought to the existing schools, and retained there for 
a reasonable time, they would, as a rule, obtain a sensible and useful 
elementary education; but that if this attendance were once secured, 
the quality of that education might be indefinitely improved. 


Before the Act of 1870 there were many anomalies and deficiencies 
in our system of public instruction which needed to be redressed. 
There were not schools enough, and those which existed were not 
full. Many parents were apathetic and negligent, and ready to 
keep their children from school on the most frivolous pretexts. The 
schools themselves were often managed by small self-appointed and 
almost irresponsible bodies, who, so long as they could secure a fair 
grant, and make the school a useful appendage to a place of worship, 
cared little about improving its educational character. Nevertheless, 
the sectarian influences exerted by the schools were greatly 
exaggerated. The efforts to convey “ distinctive dogmatic instruc- 
tion,” and to make the school subserve the interests of a sect were 
less efficacious than were generally believed. In a large number of 
the so-called denominational schools no such efforts were actually 
made. The children were familiarized with the history and poetry of 
the Bible; they sang simple innocent hymns; were taught to feel a 
reverence for sacred things; were made conscious of moral obliga- 
tion, and acquainted with the simpler teaching of the Gospels. And 
this type of school, though theoretically very hard to define, and 
though generally treated as logically impossible, on platforms and by 
public writers, was in fact found to be very well suited to the mass 
of English children. Those who knew best the interior life of a 
primary school, and those moderate and thoughtful men who asked 
themselves what kind of religious instruction they were in the habit 
of giving to their own children up to twelve or thirteen years of 
age, scarcely needed to be convinced that a school might cease to be 
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sectarian without becoming secular. In these circumstances, it was 
hoped by many that the Legislature would supply what was deficient 
in school accommodation; that local boards would be created in 
every district to enforce school attendance, and to co-operate with 
the central government in raising the standard of efficiency; and 
that by degrees the purely denominational schools would be absorbed 
and transformed into really national institutions, largely managed 
by religious and influential persons, as heretofore, but with this 
difference, that those persons should be chosen by the public, and 
responsible to the public. 

Much has been done by the Act of 1870. But the full realisation 
of these hopes has been hindered and rendered difficult by very 
diverse influences :— 

I. By the Education League, which ceased to be an ex- 
ponent of a great national want, and permitted itself to become 
the mouthpiece of the political dissenters, a body which was 
always more remarkable for hostility to the Church than for edu- 
cational zeal, and which was, in fact, doing far less in proportion 
to its numbers, than the Church, the Wesleyans, or the Roman 
Catholics, to promote the instruction of the poor in primary 
schools. Had the League bent its whole energy towards the 
universal establishment of School-boards, not necessarily with a 
view to erect Board schools, but to enforce by such moderate 
degrees as were suited to local circumstances, the attendance 
of every child in some school, it would have occupied an un- 
assailable position, and, with its great influence, might soon have 
carried its point. But it has chosen to ally itself with the extreme 
Nonconformists in the demand for the repeal of the 25th clause of 
the Act, the only condition on which universal compulsion is 
possible without destroying the denominational schools altogether. 
It has propounded a policy which, to be logically consistent, implies 
the withdrawal of all public aid from the existing schools, and the 
postponement of the general education of the children of the poor 
until this end has been attained. It has committed itself to a plan 
of action which, if carried out, means that there shall be an 
absolutely secular school in every parish; and that the only moral 
or religious influence permitted to reach the schools of the people 
shall be provided by that most absurd and unhappy of all expedients, 
the turning on of relays of ministers of different denominations, 
after school hours, to give to the poor little ones lessons, which 
experience justifies us in predicting would be far less intelligible, 


and ten times more polemical, that any that they at present 
receive.' 


(1) The Bishop of Manchester—himself formerly an Inspector—in 1870 pronounced 
this solution perfectly feasible and rational.—Eprror. 
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II. By the Clergy and Managers of Church Schools—The curious 
unwisdom which led so many of the clergy during past years to oppose 
the management clauses designed to secure a share in the management 
of schools to laymen, and to resist the introduction of the conscience 
clause, and thus to cast away much of the influence they might 
easily have retained, now causes them in many places to discredit 
the School Boards, to oppose their establishment, and to denounce 
them as godless institutions, which they certainly are not, and need 
not be, but which they may easily become if the ministers of religion 
abstain from joining them. And while the statesman may regret 
that the great influence of that one class which is best acquainted 
with the wants of the poor and with the working of primary schools, 
cannot be enlisted on behalf of a truly national system of education, 
the Churchman may well feel wonder and pain when he sees the 
ministers of his faith losing a great opportunity of usefulness, and 
throwing away the best chance—possibly the last chance that will 
be given them in English history—of exercising a salutary influence 
over primary education, and identifying themselves heartily with 
popular institutions. 

III. By the Education Code itself.—The great increase in the 
annual grant was evidently designed to encourage more liberal 
payment to teachers, and otherwise to raise the character and tone 
of the schools. But it has incidentally produced two serious and 
unexpected evils. It is true the grant is for all schools alike, whether 
conducted by Boards or by denominational managers. But it has 
enabled these managers in many schools, where the scholars are 
numerous and the fees fairly high, to defray almost the whole cost 
out of the fees and grants, and thus not only to obtain all the dignity 
and sectarian influence which the possession of the school gives, 
without making any substantial contribution to its support, but also 
to have a good pretext for declining to transfer it to a Board. A 
yet more serious evil is, that the maximum grant is easily obtainable 
without the maximum of efficiency. The sums granted for attend- 
ance and for ordinary passes are so large, that it would not be diffi- 
cult for a school which took up the advanced subjects, and had been 
brought up to a high point of excellence and regularity to substantiate 
a claim for 17s. or 18s. a head. But, since the total grant must 
never exceed 15s. a head, a moderate school which neglects the 
higher subjects can get the same grant as an excellent one, and the 
system wholly fails to fulfil its intended purpose—the encourage- 
ment of advanced teaching. The new code of regulations for Scotland 
is free from this grave defect. The sums payable, on the average 
attendance and on each “pass” are lower—4s. and 3s., instead of 
6s. and 4s., respectively; and additional grants are made on the 
further conditions that the organization and discipline are reported 
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as excellent, that music is taught, that the classes pass creditably in 
geography ard history, and that higher subjects are introduced into 
the curriculum. The maximum grant per head cannot be attained 
without a high degree of efficiency. It may be hoped that ere long 
the provisions of the English code may be modified in like manner, 
and that the Education Department will thus be able to set up and 
maintain a constantly improving ideal of instruction before the 
schools. After all, the influence which can be exerted at head- 
quarters, through the administration of a grant, and the annual visit 
of an inspector—though undoubtedly powerful—is somewhat limited 
in its range. It is to more enlightened local management that we 
must look for the right choice of teachers, for effective supervision 
over them, and for those moral influences which cannot be recognised 
in formal codes. The nation cannot afford to dispense with the zeal, 
watchfulness, and intelligence which have long been the boast of the 
voluntary system. In so far as that zeal is the product of a genuine 
interest in education per se, and of a desire to refine and Christianize 
the children of the poor, its fittest field of exercise is the School Board. 
But in so far as that same zeal takes the form of an effort to use the 
primary school as an instrument for attracting children to a par- 
ticular church or chapel, or for “rescuing souls from dissent,” it is 
superfluous, and ought to be rejected. There is no permanent place 
for it in the national education of the future. 

“ And is the goal so far away?” Is it too late to hope that the 
sincere men of all parties who care strongly about the education of 
the poor, may come to some practical agreement on this question ? 
If they tried to do so, I think they would set before themselves four 
distinct objects—(1) to bring every English child of suitable age 
into the school ; (2) to keep him there long enough to secure that he 
shall at least receive the rudiments of a good education; (3) to raise 
and ennoble the standard of instruction set up by public authority, 
so as to correspond to the improved attendance; and (4) to elimi- 
nate—resolutely and thoroughly, but yet by such wise degrees as 
experience has shown to be suited to the soil of England and to her 
complex traditions and usages—whatever sectarian influences may 
still be found under these altered conditions to cling to the adminis- 
tration of a public fund. But much depends on the order in which 
these objects are attempted. The third cannot be effectually accom- 
plished until some progress has been made towards the attainment 
of the first and second. And to select the fourth, and place it first 
in order of time and importance is to embitter controversy, to alienate 
from each other the good men of different parties whose co-operation 
is most needed, and to postpone indefinitely the highest object of all 
—the universal education of the people. 


J. G. Fircn. 
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Tue versatile and nimble-witted Greek readily found a home in the 
capital of his Roman conqueror. Rome with the wealth and love of 
luxury, which followed in the wake of her eastern conquests, 
naturally became a centre of attraction to every description of 
adventurer. Under the imperial rule the city swarmed with Greeks, 
whose multifarious accomplishments enabled them to gratify every 
variety of taste to which a rich and idle society would be inclined. 
A man who had to live by his wits could not possibly have desired to 
be surrounded by more favourable conditions. For artists, physicians, 
architects, teachers of grammar and rhetoric, there were easy and 
abundant openings, and into all of them the Greek stepped as a 
matter of course. Had journalism been a profession at Rome, 
Greeks, we may be sure, would have monopolized it. No event could 
have occurred, no subject in heaven or earth could have been 
propounded, on which a Greek /i¢térateuv would not have written with 
an awful fluency. Readers of Juvenal will recall with a smile, the 
passage in which the “Graculus esuriens,” with his wonderfully 
various capabilities, is held up as an object from which honest 
simplicity ought to recoil with horror. We can well understand that 
the average Roman, who was somewhat dull and matter-of-fact, 
would not unnaturally half dislike, half despise Greek cleverness. 
He would have much the same feeling towards it, as the old-fashioned 
country squire still has towards an artist or a man of letters. The 
Greek professor, as a man who lived by his wits, would have been 
more or less of an abomination to him. This sort of feeling, however, 
which though stupid had really something to say for itself, must 
have almost worn itself out soon after the establishment of the 
empire. Society frowned on it and condemned it as ignorant and 
unenlightened. The highest aristocratic circles had distinctly 
recognised the worth of Greek culture, and set the tone in its favour. 
The Roman youth, who in former days had learnt jurisprudence and 
eloquence under the care of some eminent lawyer, now attended the 
lectures of a Greek professor, and in this manner completed the 
higher part of his education. The change was in great measure due 
to circumstances, over which parents had no control. The eloquence 
of the bar had languished under imperialism, and the law courts no 
longer supplied the intellectual training which they had formerly 
done. A substitute, necessarily a formal and artificial one, was 
sought in the classes presided over by eminent Greek grammarians 
and rhetoricians. Here lads were carefully taught the various arts 
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of style, and had to discuss every imaginable topic. The great object 
of education seemed to be to turn out clever speakers and talkers. It 
must have produced a plentiful crop of conceited smatterers, whose 
intolerable affectation must have made them bores of the first magni- 
tude in Roman society. You would have had not infrequently to sit 
next a man at dinner, who would have insisted on dragging you into 
some abstruse question of mythology or archeology. Imagine being 
expected to discuss why the temple of Saturn had been used from 
time immemorial as a record office ; or why the ancient coins had on 
one side the image of Janus, on the other the stern of a ship. The 
discussion of questions which could merely give scope to the exercise 
of intellectual ingenuity, appears to have been sedulously encouraged 
by the teachers of Roman youth. Among the Greek professors at 
Rome we can quite believe that there was a considerable sprinkling 
of ridiculous pedants, and probably too, for the special benefit of the 
rich parvenu class, of downright impostors, who thoroughly deserved 
the worst that Juvenal has said about them. 

There was, however, as we have good reason for knowing, real 
moral worth, as well as literary merit of a high order, in this Greek 
society. The Roman fashionable world was, we doubt not, on the 
whole, decidedly a gainer by its presence. Here was at least an 
element which could do something to counteract the vulgarity of 
wealth, and the excessive love of material enjoyments. We wish we 
knew more of the inner life of the best of these Greek rhetoricians. 
We get, it is true, a few glimpses into it; and we see enough to 
convince us that, in marked contrast with the disreputable adventurer 
who could have imposed only on the rich Roman money-lender or 
contractor, there were men of learning and culture answering to our 
best university professors. Such men would of course have too much 
delicacy to attempt to force themselves into great social prominence ; 
but we may be tolerably sure that the more cultivated circles at 
Rome felt and recognised their stimulating and refining influence. 
It is probable that Tacitus knew and respected many of these 
accomplished Greeks. The younger Pliny can hardly find language 
strong enough to express his admiration of them. They are singled 
out in his epistles, as specially distinguished representatives of the 
class, and are praised as much for their moral as their intellectual 
qualities. Of their learning and accomplishments he speaks with 
absolute rapture, and he adds that he finds them the most guileless 
and estimable set of men with whom he is acquainted. We think it 
highly probable that Pliny’s esteem for them, was by no means 
undeserved. Many of them, we can well suppose, were quite as much 
lovers of truth and honesty as we usually find a great scholar or man 
of science to be in our own day. 


To this class belongs a writer whom most of us, I should think, 
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look upon as an old familiar friend. Probably, no classical author 
is better known to the average modern reader than Plutarch. His 
Lives, I suppose, have been oftener translated than any other work 
of Greek or Roman antiquity. He is hardly known except as a 
biographer, and it is no doubt in this capacity that he chiefly 
deserves to be known. His age was one in which, for some reason 
or other, biography was a particularly popular form of literature. 
Perhaps this was due to the extraordinary importance with which 
imperialism had invested a single man. History, if not identified 
with, was at least of necessity closely connected with the character 
and habits of the reigning emperor. In the absence of the stirring 
associations of political life, the reading public naturally felt a keen 
interest in all the various gossip which centred round the Court and 
its leading figures. Personal anecdotes were sure to be in great 
demand. The taste may not have been a very elevated one, but it 
was almost inevitable under the circumstances of the time. Hence 
arose a crop of biographers, of whom Plutarch was unquestionably 
the worthiest. He sought, naturally enough, to amuse his readers, 
and to his honour, be it said, he did his best to instruct and improve 
them. His Lives are thoroughly healthy reading---the idea of 
comparing eminent Greeks with eminent Romans was in itself a 
good one, and it was specially suited to a reflective self-conscious 
age which was witnessing the fusion of two such singularly contrasted 
worlds as the Roman‘ and the Hellenic. It gave him an opportunity 
of treating his subject from a cosmopolitan point of view, and of 
interweaving with it a number of thoughts on the general course of 
human affairs. All this Plutarch does in a pleasant and sensible 
fashion. He does not, however, in the least come up to our modern 
conception of a biographer. Of the relation of the men whose lives 
he writes, to their age, of the social or political atmosphere by which 
they were surrounded, he tells us nothing. What he does, and 
does well and agreeably, is to illustrate in a variety of ways the 
characters of his heroes and to dwell on the virtues by which they 
often rose superior to adverse circumstances. Hence his deserved 
and enduring popularity. We have heard it said that he was the 
Boswell of antiquity. We have seen his chatty gossiping style 
compared to that of Pepy’s Diary. His Lives were beyond a doubt 
well known to Shakspeare. Some one went so far as to say that 
he would rather part with all the other remains of antiquity than 
with the extant works of Plutarch. It is at least certain that he has 
attractions for an ordinary modern reader which are not possessed 
by ancient authors of far higher genius. We cannot but feel that 
whatever may be his literary merits, he is to us a link between the 
ancient and modern worlds. 

It is a disappointment to find that of the man himself we know 
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but very little. The younger Pliny, one would suppose, must have 
been acquainted with him, and we rather wonder there is no allusion 
to him in his letters. Plutarch and Pliny would seem to have been 
in many respects very much like each other. Both were thoroughly 
bookish men ; both, we imagine, had the same gentleness and 
amiability. Both, too, had a decided touch of pedantry. In Plutarch, 
this was no doubt partly the result of his profession, partly of his 
careful and reverential study of the past. He has told us a little 
about himself, and this is nearly all we know. It does not amount 
to much. It seems that he was contemporary with Nero, and was 
studying philosophy during his reign. He was lecturing at Rome 
in the time of Domitian, and it appears, from a little anecdote which 
he tells in one of his essays, that Pliny’s friend, Arulenus Rusticus, 
was one of his hearers. In all probability he was banished by the 
tyrant, along with the other philosophers. He had been a consider- 
able traveller, and had visited most parts of Greece, Italy, and also 
Egypt. The story that he was tutor to the Emperor Trajan is, I 
believe, now generally rejected as utterly groundless. How long 
he taught and lectured at Rome we cannot say. It may be supposed 
that he made money by his profession, as we find him in his 
declining years settled down at his native place, Cheroneia, in 
Beotia, to which he was warmly attached. Here he became a 
local magistrate and a priest of Apollo. We may be pretty sure 
that he was in comfortable circumstances, and it is pleasant to 
picture to ourselves the cheerful old man surrounded by his guests, 
and entertaining them with the recollections of his life at Rome and 
with his rich fund of anecdotes. 

We think we are right in saying that Plutarch is known to 
English readers almost exclusively as a biographer. This, no 
doubt, is the chief claim which he has on our interest, but he has 
also another claim which distinctly deserves to be recognised. In 
reading his parallel lives, one can hardly fail to notice those 
reflective and moralising tendencies out of which essay-literature 
is naturally developed. Tad he lived in the last century, we may 
be sure he would have contributed many a paper to the Speetator. 
Were he with us now, he would, we believe, be a rival of the 
charming author of Friends in Council and Companions of my 
Solitude. It is to Plutarch that the modern essayist owes his 
literary parentage. Montaigne was particularly fond of him, and 
says that his own essays were entirely made up of what he had 
borrowed from Seneca and Plutarch. A very considerable part of 
Plutarch’s extant works, which scholars have generally agreed to 
call the “ Moralia,”’ is in fact a series of essays, which touch on nearly 
every conceivable subject. Some of them are on curious antiquarian 
matters, which, as may be supposed, often lead the writer to the 
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most singular and uncritical conclusions. Plutarch was certainly 
not the man to sift such subjects to much profit; he was learned, 
painstaking, and very anxious to understand the general teachings of 
history, but he had not the vigour and the originality of a Thucydides. 
We must not expect very much light of the best sort from him 
when he handles such an obscure subject as the worship of Isis and 
Osiris or the Delphic god and the oracles of the Pythia. Even here, 
however, we get occasionally useful hints and suitable remarks, and 
actual information of some value. As a philosopher, he was bound 
to discuss many other profound subjects for which he had no special 
qualification. His essays on the genius of Socrates, on the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophies, on fate, on fortune, on the cessation of the 
oracles, present a strange and confused medley of speculations, which, 
for a modern reader, have little interest, and would be hardly 
intelligible. Even in these, however, there are, as we intend to 
point out, some singular lines of thought which are at least worthy 
of notice. 

It was, after all, as a practical teacher that Plutarch must have 
been most esteemed. When he deals with the ordinary matters of 
life, he always shows good sense, and often acuteness. His moral 
essays constantly remind us of our excellent friend Miss Edgeworth. 
A pleasant and healthy tone pervades them. We can well imagine 
how the rich and comfortable Roman gentleman, to whom anything 
like subtle metaphysical speculation would have been an intense 
bore, must have enjoyed and appreciated these writings. Plutarch 
let it be clearly seen that he had a great admiration for the good 
side of the Roman character. He often falls into a gloomy and 
desponding view of the world and its prospects, but he more than 
once suggests that the greatness of Rome was really deserved, and 
that, on the whole, mankind were the better for it. We think he 
haa tried to make up his mind that whatever is, is right. To do 
him justice, this was something more than a mere lazy acquiescence 
in the existing state of things; it was grounded on a belief that 
human affairs are not left to chance. 

Plutarch’s essays range over as wide a field as those of Montaigne 
or Hume. The education of children, the study of the poets, advice 
to married people, progress in virtue, the preservation of health, 
superstition, the restraint of anger, tranquillity of mind, brotherly 
love, the virtues of women, the avoiding of debt, false shame, the 
love of riches, talkativeness, meddlesomeness, love, music, consolation 
for the afflicted, these are a few specimens of the many and various 
topics handled in what we may call his more popular essays. Before 
I speak of these writings more in detail, it is as well that I should 
describe the general impression derived from them as to the author’s 
philosophical position. He may have little merits as an original 
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thinker but, he had views and opinions which, taken in connection 
with the age in which he lived, are worth consideration. 

Plutarch was neither a Stoic nor an Epicurean. He disliked the 
paradoxes of Stoicism, and he thought the promises of Epicureanism 
delusive. There was in fact too much sound common sense in Plu- 
tarch to let him rest satisfied in any existing system of philosophy. 
His opinions about the divine nature and about human morality 
were very much those of an eighteenth century theologian. In his 
caution and moderation, and indeed in his general tone of thought 
he was not at all unlike some of the dignitaries of the English 
Church in that period. Had he lived then, he might very possibly 
have been a bishop or a dean. In his moral essays we really find 
by anticipation some of Butler’s and Paley’s arguments. He 
believes in providence as something above and apart from either fate 
or fortune. He had a conception of a divine plan running through 
the world and its history. He thought that virtue on the whole 
secured happiness, and that it will be taught and imparted by good 
education. He was inclined to take a cheerful view of humar 
nature, and to think that under judicious management it was per- 
fectly capable of vast improvement. On the other hand, he strongly 
felt its frailty, and seems to have thought that the world would 
always present a considerable mixture of good and evil. The uto- 
pianism which we so often find in connection with great genius, was 
not to his taste. In free-will he was a decided believer. A future 
state of rewards and punishments was also a part of his creed. He 
had at the same time all the horror of superstition and fanaticism 
which belongs to a healthy and well-regulated mind. In one of his 
essays he ridicules people who make themselves miserable about 
religion. Thus far, he was really very much like an Arminian 
divine. But the age in which he lived, with its many strange 
imaginings, somewhat disturbed his intellectual equilibriums and 
drew him into some curious speculations which only a Greek mind 
would have ever entertained. The vague word Neoplatonism con- 
veniently describes some of the theories at which he hints. Ina 
few of the essays attributed to him, we find physical and metaphysi- 
cal lines of thought crossing each other in a singular manner. We 
may certainly say, that his conceptions and beliefs were distinctly 
tinged with Orientalism. This is amply accounted for by the faci 
that he had been a great traveller, that he was naturally fond of 
comparing nation with nation, and that the general idea of the 
unity of all races was one which had to a certain extent worked 
itself into his mind. It is rather surprising that he never alludes 
to Christianity, which, in his time, we know had attracted so much 
attention. It is perfectly impossible that it could have escaped 
him, and we confess we cannot in the least understand how it is that 
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he fails to notice it. We find him occasionally plunging into specu- 
lations closely akin to the Eastern and Jewish beliefs about angels, 
and there are more than hints of something like the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and mesmerism. Plutarch’s study of Plato, whom he 
admired and tried to imitate, along with the peculiar influence of his 
age, may sufficiently explain these portions of his writings. With 
much good sense and much sobriety of judgment, we meet 
occasionally with a kind of vein of mysticism for which we were 
hardly prepared. 

His moral essays cover a very wide surface. In reading them, we 
seem to be surrounded with a sort of eighteenth century atmosphere. 
It would be very easy to draw a comparison between Plutarch and 
Pope. There is hardly a sentiment in the Essay on Man to which 
a parallel might not be found in Plutarch. Many passages in his 
writings may strike us as trite and commonplace, but how sensibly 
and judiciously he treats such a subject as the education of chil- 
dren. We find several of our modern views surprisingly antici- 
pated in this essay. The evil consequences of a one-sided and of an 
over-indulgent education are admirably pointed out. The miserable 
after-life of the youth who has been left to the tender mercies of 
vulgar and ignorant pretenders to learning, and has never acquired 
moral tone or intellectual culture is strikingly set before us. On 
the other hand, the man who, in his early years, enjoyed the inesti- 
mable benefit of a good education, finds that his understanding only 
grows youthful by age, and that time, which makes all other things 
decay, increases the light and knowledge of our declining years. 
One lesson to be impressed on the young is that they are not to 
think it a fine thing to be able to talk glibly on any subject, and to 
covet excessively the éc/at too often undeservedly won by the extem- 
pore speaker. To a wretched painter who once showed Apelles a 
picture, with the remark that he had taken a very little time to 
paint it, the great artist replied, “‘ I only wonder, that in that space 
of time you did not produce many more such pictures.” The stingy 
Philistine father who grudges money for education is well rebuked 
by a pungent anecdote. ‘‘ What is your fee for the education of my 
son,” said such a father to the philosopher Aristippus. “ iy fee 
is £50,” was the reply. ‘Good heavens,” exclaimed the parent, 
“TI could buy a slave for £50!” “ Do so, by all means,” rejoined 
the philosopher, “and you will have a couple of slaves.” In some 
schools it would seem athleticism was unduly cultivated. Athletic 
exercises, says Plutarch, are very good as laying the foundation of a 
vigorous old age, but they may be turned into enemies both of 
bodily and mental health. Corporal punishment is, on the whole, 
unsuitable to free-born children, as tending to destroy their self- 
respect and to discourage them in the pursuit of learning, and its 
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frequent use is an infallible sign of a clumsy teacher. Of anything 
like cram Plutarch has an intense horror. Education in his view is 
to be a very careful and gradual process, specially aiming at the 
formation of certain moral and mental habits. Hence parents are 
much to be blamed who leave the whole matter to schoolmasters and 
tutors. They ought themselves often to examine their children, and 
to see whether they are really the better for what they are taught, 
and then the master will do his duty with more heartiness. <A 
parent with tact will not take note of every single fault, or scold his 
son violently for once in a way talking rather thick on his return 
from a dinner party. When the young people are old enough to 
marry, he should encourage them to look out for partners in their 
own station of life, since those marriages are the happiest in which 
the parties first are matched before they marry. Plutarch’s views 
on education are decidedly enlightened, and, perhaps it may be 
added, eminently practical. 

In one of his essays he tells us how we are to distinguish a flat- 
terer from a friend. Ile begins with a bit of philosophy. Truth, he 
says, is a particle of the divinity, and is the origin of all good to man ; 
hence, the flatterer is an enemy to the gods. He contradicts the 
divine sentence, ‘ Know thyself,” by teaching every one to deceive 
himself. The most perilous sort of flattery is that which is grave 
and solemn in its deportment, and which never relaxes its attentions. 
There is the flatterer who will pretend that he is afflicted with the 
same ailments as yourself. The parasites of the blind tyrant, Diony- 
sius, humoured him by stumbling against each other, and jostling 
the dishes off his table. Flattery, it may be presumed, was reduced 
to a fine art in the ancient as well as in the modern world; and Plu- 
tarch’s own age was especially one in whith the parasite drove an un- 
commonly prosperous trade. The versatile Greek, as may be seen, 
was in this line as in others singularly successful. Hence, this 
particular essay was well suited to the time. A good saying of 
Diogenes is quoted in it: “That he who would be saved must have 
good friends or violent enemies, and it is safest for him to have 
both.” 

“ Tranquillity of mind” was a subject on which every philosopher 
had something to say. Stoics and Epicureans both professed to make 
it their ultimate object ; and in a decaying age, in which political life 
had lost all the vividness of former days, and a healthy repose natu- 
rally seemed the best attainable result, it was sure to be much dis- 
cussed. Plutarch points out what a mistake it is to suppose that 
persons who have the least to do are the most contented. Women, 
he observes, are apt to be particularly restless, and prone to violent 
emotions. One great cause of people’s uneasiness is that they 
accustom themselves too much to live for other men’s sakes rather 
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than their own, and are always troubling themselves with the fancy 
that they are being pitied or looked down upon by others. Ifa man 
has money, he worries himself by supposing that men despise him 
because he is not a senator or a general. A rich landowner will 
make himself miserable because his horses or his dogs do not make 
such a fine show as those of his neighbour. Or a successful general 
will vex himself to death because he finds himself destitute of the 
gift of eloquence, instead of quietly resigning himself to Achilles’ 
state of mind, who was content to be simply a warrior :— 
‘* None of the Greeks for courage me excel ; 
Let others have the praise of speaking well.” 

Or a wealthy nobleman who wishes to be thought an art-critic may 
meet with a humiliating rebuff, like that which Apelles once adminis- 
tered to a Persian satrap, who came into his studio, and, after look- 
ing round, began to plunge into artistic talk. ‘ While you held 
your tongue,” said Apelles, “we all took you for a very great man, 
and were lost in admiration at the purple and gold of your attire; 
but as soon as you opened your mouth, the very boys who mix my 
colours could not help laughing at you.” The various ways in which 
fools will persist in cutting themselves off from tranquillity of mind 
was very happily described by Plutarch. 

We have some amusing remarks on the vice of talkativeness. A 
talkative physician, he says, is worse than the disease. If he praises 
you for obeying his directions, his praise is worse than censure. 
Talkative persons in general are as bad as hosts who will make their 
guests drink wine to excess, and show themselves just as destitute of 
good breeding and education. One who is prone to this fault should 
be shy of talking on subjects in which he has a special interest. The 
soldier should not be always talking of battles, or the lawyer of law- 
suits ; both should rather aim at conversation on subjects from which 
they may acquire fresh ideas. On the vice of inquisitiveness, Plu- 
tarch is particularly severe. Inquisitive people were, I have no 
doubt, very numerous in his time. The character of the age was 
particularly favourable to the development of this disagreeable 
quality which, it may be observed, was rather congenial to the 
Greek mind and disposition. Plutarch tells us that there was a host 
of persons to whom, we may be sure, the sensational paragraphs in 
our papers would have been exactly suited. These persons liked to 
hear of nothing so much as accidents, murders, intrigues, quarrels 
between relations, and were everlastingly talking of something 
tragical, horrible, or nasty. He compares them to fowls, because 
their chief delight is to scrape up the dunghill of all the hidden evils 
of their neighbourhood. 

In one of his essays he gives advice to married people. He warns 
women against the various tricks connected with husband-hunting, : 
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and says that this is the way to get a sot or a fool for a husband. 
The wife must not even boast of her fortune or of her good looks, 
nor must she gad about to places of amusement. She must not 
wrangle with her husband when he has a dinner-party. The 
husband, on his side, ought to make it a practice to let his wife 
share in his various pleasures and amusements. Husband and wife 
must be of the same religion. Plutarch lays great stress on this. 
No sacrifice, he says, can be acceptable to the gods but such as is 
offered by the wife with the husband’s knowledge and approval. 
His views about marriage have much delicacy and refinement. 
Souls are melted and twined together in the union which love 
inspires. Those who are thus united cannot look on themselves 
as separate persons, but live with mutual reverence and fidelity. 
The love which purifies and ennobles, and leads to true and worthy 
companionship, is, according to Plutarch, at the root of marriage. 
Here, we are on the verge of sentiments which we usually think 
were singularly foreign to the ancient world. 

It would seem that some of the philosophers and teachers of 
Plutarch’s time, almost in anticipation of the spirit out of which 
monasticism was subsequently developed, set before their disciples 
a life of absolute retirement as the best ideal at which they could 
aim. ‘Live concealed” (Aafe Biwoas) was the motto which they 
adopted. Plutarch refutes them with the argument that men can 
only be said truly to live when they endeavour to serve each other 
in a true spirit of beneficence. Life has been given us that we may 
have sympathy with one another; and the great reward of the good 
and virtuous is to be gathered together into a cultivated and sym- 
pathetic society ; while the punishment of the wicked is inglorious 
obscurity and final extinction. Some of our best and noblest 
conceptions of human life are, if we mistake not, closely allied to 
this beautiful thought. 

The peculiar circumstances of his age, and that partial disappear- 
ance of national distinctions which Roman imperialism was bringing 
about, fully account for Plutarch’s sentiments about banishment and 
exile. We are not in the least surprised to find him working out 
in detail the growing idea that man is a citizen of the world, and 
that the sort of patriotism which clings to a particular state or 
country is unworthy of a philosopher. He mentions men of genius 
to whom exile had been a positive stimulus, to whom, in fact, the 
Muses had rendered banishment a help towards the completion of 
their best literary productions. He even goes so far as to suggest 
that while from one point of view we may claim a kind of universal 
citizenship, yet from another we are but strangers and exiles in this 
present world. This was one of those modes of thought which 
marked the coming in of a new set of moral forces and influences. 
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The death of a daughter in early childhood, gave occasion to a 
letter of consolation to his wife, in which he seeks to dwell on the 
bright side of the affliction. The child’s loss was, he says, to herself 
nothing ; indeed, it might be regarded as a blessing, inasmuch as it 
is the inevitable tendency of old age to stain and corrupt the soul 
with an excessive love of earthly things. The spirit which soon 
quits its imprisonment, and has scarcely had time to attach itself to 
the world of sense, returns naturally to its native vigour and beauty, 
and passes at once into the enjoyment of an exquisite and refined 
bliss. Here, too, we have the graceful expression of one of our most 
fondly cherished beliefs. 

Politics were a subject with which Plutarch could not have had 
much practical acquaintance; and his political precepts, as he calls 
one of his essays, are nothing but a summary of the thoughts and 
opinions of others. He makes, however, one remark which will 
interest a modern reader. There are, he says, two ways of beginning 
political life. Success as an author, or as a lawyer, or as a soldier, is 
one way ; another way is to attach one’s self to some veteran statesman 
and to serve under him in various offices. This latter may be the 
slowest, but it is, in Plutarch’s opinion, the best and safest way. To 
govern rightly, he says, one must first learn obedience thoroughly. 
He observes that people in general like there to be a moderately 
strong opposition, otherwise they are sure to distrust the government. 
He seems to have had a pretty clear perception of what we speak of 
as government by party. 

From the above specimens a fair notion may, I think, be gathered 
of the general style and character of Plutarch’s moral essays. I now 
pass to his more abstruse writings, the philosophical essays. Of 
these, too, there is a considerable number. Some of them deal with 
very curious and recondite subjects, and present a strange mixture of 
Greek and Oriental speculation. It was the tendency of the age to 
blend together theology, physics, and metaphysics. These essays are 
chiefly interesting as illustrating this peculiar tendency, and as 
helping us to understand the intellectual atmosphere of a remarkable 
period. 

Plutarch, it would seem, specially prided himself on being a theo- 
logian. For the popular worship, for the oracles, for everything in 
short connected with religious belief, he had much to say in the way 
of defence and apology; in fact, he did his best to reconcile reason 
and faith ; and in attempting to accomplish this result he has antici- 
pated to a surprising extent the arguments of Christian apologists. 
It is hardly too much to say that the current answers of modern 
divines to the various objections against revealed religion are to be 
found, almost in their present form, in the essays of Plutarch. Some 
of them bear a striking resemblance to Bishop Butler’s Analogy, and 
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treat, in a precisely similar manner, the difficulties of belief in a moral 
government of the world. I cannot doubt that several of the early 
Christian writers made use of Plutarch’s philosophical writings, and 
were the means of transmitting to our own age a tone of religious 
thought with which we are all familiar, and to which the divine of 
the eighteenth century gave particular expression. It is at the same 
time quite possible that Plutarch, if he knew anything of the Chris- 
tian movement, and it is utterly inconceivable that he should have 
been wholly ignorant of it, imagined that, so far from indirectly 
assisting it, he was guarding the popular belief of the heathen world 
from its encroachments. 

One of his essays, on the delay of the divine punishment of the 
wicked, is a learned dissertation on a subject which has long exercised 
the ingenuity of theologians, and it really leaves little more to be 
said. Plutarch starts with a belief that the Supreme Divinity is the 
moral governor of the world. He begins by reminding us that we 
must not judge the ways of Providence rashly and presumptuously. 
Next, he suggests that, with the design of making us less brutal in 
our impulses and teaching us patience and forbearance, the Deity is 
patient and forbearing towards evil-doers. To this he adds that, 
to us familiar, reflection that opportunity is thus allowed for repent- 
ance and reformation. But why is it that the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children ? How can this be reconcilable with a belief 
in moral government? To these questions Plutarch has various 
answers. He argues that the same instinct which leads us to honour 
and to reward the children of the good, ought to lead us to acquiesce 
in the punishment of those of the wicked. Next, he dwells on the 
mysterious connection of cause and effect, which, though undeniable, 
cannot in many cases be traced. Why is it stranger that a sin 
committed in one age should transmit its consequences to another, 
than that a plague which had its origin in Ethiopia should extend to 
Athens? Here we have the argument from analogy. Thirdly, he 
insists that the nature of the tie which links together the generations 
of mankind, renders this particular law of retribution both just and 
necessary. Each family, each community, each nation has a corporate 
life of its own, and a kind of personal identity, which must be 
rewarded or punished, honoured or disgraced, according to its ante- 
cedents. Thus the social crime of one age, cannot but work out its 
due result in another age, and, to deny the justice of this, would be 
something like arguing that a man who owes a debt to-day is released 
from it to-morrow because he is no longer the same person. Fourthly, 
he suggests that much of the suffering which the wicked entail on 
their offspring, is preventive in its design, and tends to deter them 
from evil. The children, he observes (here we are reminded of some- 
thing like the doctrine of inherited sin), often succeed to the bad 
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qualities of their parents; hence the Deity, foreseeing the future, 
and understanding each man’s character, interposes with the necessary 
discipline for counteracting this inherited tendency to evil. Instead 
of allowing the latent seeds of wickedness to germinate, he anticipates 
their development and extinguishes them. Fifthly, it is argued that 
this suffering of the children for their parent’s sins, is the most 
powerful warning which can be conceived against evil-doing; for 
nothing distresses men more than to see their offspring visited by 
calamities brought on them by themselves. The after consequences 
of an evil life, Plutarch remarks, are seen too dimly and indistinctly 
to produce much impression on most men, whereas suffering which 
comes on children in this world, through their parents’ sins, is plainly 
visible, and appeals to our strongest sympathies. Lastly, if the 
children are virtuous, they are not really in the long run, harmed by 
what their fathers and mothers have done. Plutarch supplements 
this rather weak argument by a belief in a future state, for which he 
pleads in the same manner as Addison in a paper of the Spectator. 
The Deity, he says, never would have lavished so much care on us if 
we were like the leaves which fall from the trees in autumn, or like 
the hothouse plant which withers and dies on the least exposure or 
neglect. Addison’s train of thought is exactly similar. ‘“ Would an 
infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a 
purpose? Can He delight in the production of such abortive intelli- 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings,” &c., &c. Plutarch in 
this essay seems to say all that can be said on an ever-recurring 
difficulty, and certainly helps us with some noble thoughts. In a 
singularly noteworthy passage he denies that punishment can be 
properly said to be executed by the supreme God, with whose nature 
and attributes such a function is incompatible; it is a work specially 
appointed and reserved for the Furies. We have here the suggestion 
of a very admirable theology. Many, indeed, of our most familiar 
religious sentiments are brought before us in this essay with a breadth 
and elevation which we have often missed in the writings of modern 
theologians. 

Plutarch’s reverence for the past led him to set a high value on 
the poetry of his country, and to find in it a sort of basis for his 
theological and philosophical systems. Great poets and lawgivers he 
seems to have regarded as inspired teachers of mankind, but it was 
needful for them to be interpreted by philosophers. In this manner 
he seeks to reconcile the claims of authority and reason. The poets, 
he says, hide their thoughts as a vine does its grapes. In interpret- 
ing them, he puts aside the physical explanations which were so 
current among some of the earlier Greek philosophers. This kind of 
rationalism was quite alien to his tastes. He preferred the ethical 
mode of interpretation, and connected the theological traditions 
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handed down by the poets with the moral nature and attributes of 
man. ‘These traditions were in his view the subject-matter on which 
enlightened reason was to work, and from which it was to draw 
conclusions. Revelation and reason, in fact, are both needful to 
man, the first being embodied in the writings of poets and the 
sayings of lawgivers, and the latter, when purified by philosophy, 
enabling us to understand them. Philosophy he calls puvotayuryos, 
“a guide to the mysteries,” intimating, I suppose, that reason under 
suitable guidance could attain to a knowledge of divine truth. A 
blind unthinking submission to the wisdom of the past, Plutarch 
certainly condemns by implication. 

One of his most curious essays (its genuineness has been questioned, 
but it harmonizes with his general scheme of thought) deals with 
one of those remarkable facts of the age, which is significant of the 
great change then gradually stealing over men’s minds. It is an 
attempt at an explanation of the failure or cessation of the oracles in 
the first century ; and I imagine that it suggested the fine and well- 
known passage in Milton’s Hymns on Christ’s Nativity :— 


‘* The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving ; 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell,” 


In this essay Plutarch largely uses the Neoplatonic philosophy, and 
indulges in what must seem to us the most fanciful theological 
speculations. He clearly felt the subject one of great difficulty. A 
modern writer would seek an explanation of it in the altered spirit 
of the age, and refer the cessation of the oracles to much the same 
general causes as those to which he could trace the disappearance 
of witchcraft. It is scarcely possible to define with precision the 
various influences which from time to time produce a change in the 
attitude of the human mind in regard to certain ideas and beliefs. 
We cannot, so to speak, put our finger on the exact causes and 
circumstances of these mental revolutions, but are obliged to rest in 
partial explanations. Of this special phenomenon, the failure of the 
oracles in the first century, we can no doubt give some respectable 
account, though it would be too much to say that we can explain it 
fully. One great cause is no doubt to be sought in the extinction of 
separate nationalities and the consequent absence of political life and 
activity under the Roman empire. The growing prevalence of cosmo- 
politan ideas may have been too much for the local and national asso- 
ciations which necessarily attached themselves to oracles. The subject 
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presents a wide and interesting field of speculation. It is suggested 
in Plutarch’s essay that the wickedness of mankind may be the 
chief and principal cause of this withdrawal of divine direction. 
“There was no open vision,” it is said in the lst Book of Samuel, 
of a disorderly and anarchical time in the history of the Jews. 
But Plutarch cannot allow this explanation, as he thinks that it 
attributes unworthy feelings and emotions to the Divinity. Could 
it then be due, he asks, to the depopulated condition of the world 
and of Greece particularly, which he seems to have looked upon as 
one of the marked features of his age ? The country districts of both 
Greece and Italy were no doubt, from various causes, much less 
populous than they had been in former times. Population was 
aggregated into great cities, some of which were probably crowded 
to a degree never before known. But the real cause of the failure 
of the oracles, Plutarch traces to a sort of temporary break-down in 
the supernatural machinery which regulates human affairs. The 
gifts of the gods to mankind are, he thinks, in their nature transitory ; 
and it is moreover very hard to define how far the supreme providence 
extends, and whether it is strictly the cause and origin of all things. 
Many things, among them the oracles, may be left by the gods to 
subordinate beings or damons, who themselves, from time to time, 
fail and perish, and are succeeded by others. This strange notion 
he confirms by a singular story of an occurrence which is said to 
have happened during the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and to 
have been reported to him. A ship, on its way from Greece to 
Italy, was becalmed near the Kchinades Islands, off the coast of 
Acarnania, and a voice was heard by the passengers calling on one 
Thamus by name, who, it appears, was an Kgyptian sailor on board the 
vessel, but scarcely known to any one. ‘To the third call he replied, 
“Here, I am the man.” The voice then directed him, on the ship’sarrival 
ata particular place, to make known that the great god Pan was dead. 
The. passengers were much astonished and perplexed, and there was 
a warm discussion as to whether the voice should be obeyed or 
disregarded. Thamus made up his mind, in the event of a calm, to 
do as he was bid, and as the wind was perfectly still and the sea 
smooth, on their reaching the place in question, he stood on the 
deck, and with his face towards the land, he exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “The great Pan is dead.” Then followed a dismal noise of 
groaning and lamentation, which was heard by all the passengers, 
who on their arrival at Rome reported this marvellous incident. 
This story is told by Plutarch in proof and illustration of his theory, 
that the demons or subordinate divinities are themselves mortal, and 
he thus suggests that the cessation of the oracles may be compared 
to that of music in the absence of the musician. This, however, is 
not all he has to say in explanation. He goes on to mix together 
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theological and physical speculations in a strange compound. Al- 
though the earth is itself indestructible, yet its virtues and pro- 
perties are liable to decay. Inspiration itself may be partly the 
result of physical or natural causes. The prophetic faculty on which 
oracular responses depend, may remain dormant from never 
having been brought into contact with the proper object which 
can alone stimulate it and call out its activity. Vapours and 
exhalations may thus have their part in producing the conditions 
under which oracles are given. Hence any physical changes in the 
earth may conspire with the decay and failure of supernatural 
powers in bringing about this temporary failure of the oracles. 
We are here in a curious, perhaps a barren field of thought. Yet 
these speculations of Plutarch and the Neoplatonists have had their 
counterpart in modern times. They are, at least, a remarkable 
chapter in the history of human thought and cannot be ignored by 
those who wish to understand the mental characteristics of the first 
and second centuries. 

It is not easy to understand why a man of so speculative a mind 
as Plutarch should have taken no notice of Christianity. Occa- 
sionally, his language reminds us of some of St. Paul’s phrases. 
The “ principalities and powers” of which the Christian apostle 
speaks, would seem to belong to much the same atmosphere of 
thought as that in which Plutarch moved. There is an allusion in 
one of his writings to some philosophers known as éAziotixoi a name 
which probably implied that they made hope their summum bonum. 
It has been thought that Plutarch may have here been glancing at 
the Christian community. This, I believe to be the merest conjec- 
ture. The early Christians could hardly have been described as a 
sect of philosophers. The title was one which, as far as we know 
was never applied to them, and it was one which, I imagine, they 
did not claim or covet. Possibly, Plutarch’s veneration for antiquity 
may hfve led him to pass by unnoticed a sect which professed an 
entirely new religious belief, and was at the same time averse to all 
philosophical speculation. He would have been quite out of sym- 
pathy with many of the peculiarly distinctive Christian doctrines, 
though there are, as I have shown, several points of contact between 
his ideas and those which we commonly associate with Christianity. 
To those who feel that it is interesting to trace such connections, 
and to find much of our modern thought anticipated in curious and 
unexpected ways, his essays will be by no means an unattractive 


study. 


W. J. Bropriss. 
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Tuts volume may be accepted as marking the highest level to which 
the translation of English verse into Greek and Latin has yet 
attained. Never, perhaps, has this art been more systematically and 
successfully practised than now, and it may be doubted whether it is 
likely to continue for any long time in as much favour as at present. 
On the one side we may set the growing preference for scientific 
results over literary manipulation; on the other side the general 
tendency of all literary arts, in which absolute genius is not re- 
quired, to improve as education and intelligence advance. No doubt 
in another century there will be more persons who might learn to 
write good Greek and Latin verse than there now are, but it is less 
certain that men of Mr. Jebb’s calibre will then be found willing to 
undergo so much labour for the production of so artificial a result. 
For our own part, we hope that such men will continue to exist. 
We hold that it is of great importance to poetry, painting, and 
music that men should cultivate, constantly and carefully, all the 
subsidiary arts, sciences, or capacities which are concerned in the 
production of a great work of genius in any of these directions. 
The art of Latin and Greek versification bears to poetry something 
of the same relation as the art of execution on organ, pianoforte, or 
violin bears to music. Eminent success in either of these subsidiary 
arts implies nearly all poetical or musical capacities short of abso- 
lute genius ; and in poetical as well as in musical “ rendering,” the 
perfection of skill may approach so near to genius as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from it. Mr. Jebb, like Liszt or Von Biilow, is 
ov Téppw bibvpauBwv. 

We consider, then, that Mr. Jebb’s is a serious and substantive 
work, and we propose to review it accordingly. It is hardly ever 
that a work of this kind will bear detailed investigation. When a 
noble lord or a learned judge publishes a Latin or Greek translation 
of some favourite morceau, we may commend the dignified relaxation, 
Wwe may even enjoy the scholarly and graceful treatment of individual 
passages, but we content ourselves with the easy and general appro- 
bation which implies that we accept the book as the plaything of 
idle hours, which it would be ill-bred to treat too roughly. But in 
truth Greek iambics, of which Euripides wrote ten at a sitting,— 


(1) Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the University; Classical Examiner 
in the University of London. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Bell 
and Daldy, 1873. 
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Latin hexameters, of which Virgil wrote five in a day,—are not 
things which can be thrown off by dozens in the course of an after- 
noon’s walk. The hours in which Mr. Jebb’s book has been com- 
posed can neither have been idle nor few. Every word has obviously 
been weighed, and deserves our weighing. In pointing out, there- 
fore, such apparent blemishes as we have discovered, we are not to 
be considered as depreciating a piece of work which probably no 
other man living could equal in its own line, but rather as en- 
deavouring to apply a minute and respectful criticism to a class of 
compositions which, outside school and college, receive it seldom 
and merit it seldomer. The first piece in the volume is a rendering 
of Mr. Browning’s “ Abt Vogler” into the metres of the Fourth 
Pythian. A translation of equal difficulty has never, we believe, 
been attempted before. Complete success in such a task is in the 
present state of our knowledge impossible. Mr. Jebb is here the 
pioneer of scholarship: he throws his quoit among the marks of the 
demigods, and he fails only where it was courageous to have ven- 
tured, and where it is no discredit to fail. Superior to the English 
original in many of the simpler passages, the Greek translation 
cannot always compress the subtlety of Mr. Browning’s thought 
within the iron framework of the Pindaric strophe. The result is 
seen in a line here and there which would have embarrassed Pindar. 
For instance, Mr. Browning has these lines :— 


In sight? not half! for it seemed, it was certain, to match man’s birth 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I; 


Mr. Jebb translates— 

GANG pav od apd mw KatWov" 

tixte yap 51) xa Bios dvtimddovs Ovaraior BAactas to’ enol avrdpatos. 
This rendering is ingenious, but surely if we had not the English to 
help us we should find the opposition of the BrXacrai dicews to the 
Ovatai BAaorai extremely puzzling. Again, Abt Vogler asks, 
“Can I] doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power 
expands?” We believe that nothing but a long periphrasis could 
make this notion clear to a Greek. Mr. Jebb puts it into five words: 
mus Kéap aumetacas ov Kopéses ; but here the word dunetacas is 
so charged with meaning, and the word xéap so indefinite, that we 
think that a Greek, knowing only the Greek context, would cer- 
tainly have missed the point. There are sentences in Pindar of 
equal compression, but then Pindar is an author whom seventy 
generations have professed to understand. Pindar, as opposed to 
Mr. Jebb, must be allowed the benefit of the dictum that “ none but 
the ancients can be always classical.” On the other hand there are 


places where Mr. Jebb’s Greek explains Mr. Browning’s English. 
The line— 
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When Eternity affirms the conception of an hour, 

is less obscure as— 
eUre 

_ Kpaiver épnpepiwv trovoias tEtoTos aivv. 
Here xpatve: is less forced than “ affirms,” and édpepiwy brovoias is 
less vague than “ the conception of an hour.” Again, we confess 

. . . 

that our apprehension of the exact meaning of the last four lines of 
the poem has been much enlightened by Mr. Jebb. «Aivopar eis 
aupr0v.v tw’ axov and mAa~éa péoav, compared with the “ blunted 
ninths” and ‘C majors” of the original, seem to us an advance in 
dignity, clearness, and poetical power. 

There is an important passage where Mr. Browning’s English is 
scarcely intelligible, and where Mr. Jebb explains it, as we think, 
incorrectly. Abt Vogler, lamenting the disappearance of the ex- 
temporised piece which he has been playing, is leading up to his 
final dictum, that in reality all beauty and good are permanent and 
indestructible :— 

Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared ; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that come too slow ; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing was to go. 
Never to be again! But many more of the kind 
As good, nay, better perchance: is this your comfort to me ? 
To me who must be saved because I cling with my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same God: ay, what was, shall be. 

The logical skeleton of this passage is loosely jointed, but we con- 
strue it as follows :—‘ My extemporization is over. I like the tears 
of my auditors, ‘but I find their praises insufficient, inasmuch as one 
of them needs no philosophy to console him for the cessation of the 
piece, and another cannot profess that he dreaded its cessation: he 
looked forward to the disappearance of the new melody as to the 
necessary fate of improvisations. And yet that disappearance is for 
ever! He will answer me that I can improvise again, but I reply 
that that is not the same thing.” Here much of the difficulty is 
occasioned by the epithet ‘‘slow,” a word which seems to suit only 
the rhyme, and obscures the connection with the next line, where 
the word “ for” can only be meant to be introductory to an explana- 
tion of the dissatisfaction expressed in line 2, since there is nothing 
else to explain. Mr. Jebb, however, takes the word “one” as used 
in both places by the musician of himself, and renders— 

elev, otxer 5y, ToAdXopdov eos, 
kpvov 7 eppury ex’ dAwAStL xAwpov Seda wardv 7 SWE ep dpvipevos* 
npxopnv yap Oapradéus, erp’ cizrciv, ovre Seicas obre dnxGeis, 
Tovd & BeBaxev ddov mpovoncas porpoKpavTov’ 
“ My improvisation is over; tears break forth, and praise, though 
the praise arises too late; for I began in a confident spirit, neither 
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fearing nor grieved, but foreseeing the fated road along which the 
composition has in fact passed away.’’ Our main objections to this 
rendering are as follows:—(1) It fails to establish a connection 
between lines 2 and 3, and leaves yap, as far as we can see, with 
nothing to explain, and no argument to continue. (2) It is opposed 
to the general tone of the passage, which implies throughout that 
Abt Vogler himself was painfully conscious ofrthe fleeting character 
of his melody. If he was not conscious of this “at first,” (a sup- 
position which in itself is possible), when, we ask, did he become 
conscious of it, and where is any change in his feeling asserted to 
have taken place? (3) With this ere ry. of the previous lines, 
the exclamation, “ Never to be again!” ‘hen its force, which 
depends on its forming a link in a kind of argument between the 
performer and his auditors, adumbrated in Mr. Browning’s fashion, 
but with less than his usual success. 

There are three passages in this hymn in which the ear trained 
to Pindaric rhythms will at once detect an oversight, which the next 
edition may remedy. (1) In the penultimate line of the third 
strophe a long syllable is needed between »xovcat and eiéete. Per- 
haps ei7’, or obv, has dropped out. (2) In the first line of the third 
epode the second syllable of mvouacpéve has no right to be short. 
(3) In the first line of the last epode the last syllable of Bpénovtos 
is similarly short where a long syllable is required. In the first 
attempt ever made to reproduce the complicated melodies of Pindar 
some such accidents as these were nearly certain to occur. 

Here our trifling objections end. The praises which this hymn 
merits are less easily exhausted. Space forbids us quotations ade- 
quate to illustrate Mr. Jebb’s skill and success ; but as this review is 
mainly intended for those who have studied the book itself, this 
omission is the less important. We must, however, briefly notice a 
few beauties. Observe the Pindaric majesty of the first two lines of 
the hymn— 


ciBe papvor Troktrdgwvov €dos 
dau’ 6 revixw dudaddev, kadéras abhov xAvrav teavop’ irnpeciay,— 


For a moment it seems as if Mr. Browning were about to be trans- 
figured,—as if the clumsy sublimity with which he has simulated the 
orchestricon’s burst of sound were turning into Pindar’s Dorian 
mood, with a sweep as of eagles in the air. This cannot be kept up; 
the fulness and complexity of the English interferes with the 
sprezzatura which is so necessary, and so difficult of attainment, in 
an imitation of Pindar. Notice, also, in the second epode the fine 
proleptic phrase, tyAavyés éxotépwv. Much might be said both in 
praise and in criticism of all this passage, did space allow. Observe, 
too, the consummate rendering of the last four lines of the second 
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antistrophe—éAea yap cai Tapay’, eimeiv, is one of those happy 
accidents which occur only to such men as have deserved them. We 
notice, by the way, that Mr. Jebb has in almost all instances 
resolved the first syllable of the last line of the strophe. We think 
that he has acted wisely, and that he has attained excellent results. 
doa rapol’ sv, hay éceoOar, for instance, is admirable in force and 
simplicity. But alas for mortal men! When we recall the Pin- 
daric lines on which these are moulded,—the cannon-ball ictus and 
thundering close of Basie’ audavey Kupava,—the wild and wander- 
ing melody of évaXiav Bayev ovv adpua,—the triumphant glory of 
yovov idwv KaNXtotov avépov,—then Mr. Jebb and Mr. Browning 
seem to recede together into the shades; the Theban eagle is alone 
again in his unapproachable heaven— 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air. 

The study of Mr. Jebb’s Greek iambics confirms us in a judgment 
_which may appear over-subtle, but which has been gathered from his 
whole book. We think that we discern in his style and spirit of 
composition a natural tendency to petpwrtys, and at the same time a 
temptation to overstep jetpiorys in the direction of splendour. It is 
when Mr. Jebb is imitating Sophocles or Horace,—the most classical 
of the classics,—that we like him best. There is an exquisite delicacy 
and moderation of feeling, a sensation of security that nothing will 
be pushed too far, which in literature is classicalism and in life good- 
breeding, and which Mr. Jebb’s style is peculiarly calculated to 
convey. But Mr. Jebb is not only jézptos, he is peyaNonperys ; he 
has the whole vocabulary at his command, and he sometimes scatters 
it about him rather too much en prince. In his Latin hexameters 
this tendency seems to us often inconsistent with the scrupulous 
chastity of the Augustan age; in his Greek iambics we notice but 
do not condemn it, although we are sometimes reminded not only of 
Aischylus rather than of Sophocles, but of the fragments of Aischylus 
rather than of his plays. We will illustrate our meaning by a few 
lines from a translation which appears to us a greater poetical 
achievement than the composition of the original piece,—some lines 
of Byron’s, entitled “ Darkness ” :— 

OVELpOV eldov @ Tt KaK Geod Tpoony’ 

PASE HAlov yap HOt’, érAavaro dé 

oxdtov dedopKor aotpa Tpwrapxw xaet 
dpdup &BoukdAnta: . .. . Pwrdopos S cas 
SveEddororw od EvveireD jpepov. 

Modern poetry, when compared with classical, is painfully apt to 
resemble the work of amateurs, as contrasted with the work of pro- 
’ fessional persons, and it is interesting to observe how, in this passage, 
the amateurish and jerky style of the English poet becomes massive 
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and splendid when poured into the Aischylean mould. A little 
further on, what a difference between the absurd lines— 
The waves were dead: the tides were in their grave, 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
and Mr. Jebb’s— 
ovk Hv KAvodov €r', ob mahippdia oddov, 
pyvn Gavotcn EvvOavoica. xupia: 
Conceptions such as “the grave of the tides” cannot so much as 
exist or be expressed in Greek. 

Against Mr. Jebb’s iambics we have nothing to urge, except an 
occasional Lycophronism,—an obvious oversight in the first line of 
“ Asia,”—and what we think an unwarranted use of the word pytpwov, 
in “Fedalma,” where Cwys yavos pytpdov would mean “delightful life 
of my mother’s,” and not “delightful mother-life of mine ;” for pytpwos 
means maternal in the sense of “belonging to a mother,” not in the 
sense of “ resembling a mother, fulfilling the functions of a mother.” 
But we must once more have the pleasure of quoting Mr. Jebb’s 
style at its best. Take these lines from “‘ The Coming of Arthur :”— 

And saying this the seer 
Went thro’ the strait and dreadful pass of death, 


Not ever to be questioned any more 
Save on the further side ; 


Mr. Jebb renders thus :— 


tocaita A€~as Svoréparov exrepa 

otevurov Aidov partis, ob tepaitépu, 

ovd el tis e&€porto, TAHv excl, Hpdowr. 
These lines would be a considerable ornament to the (idipus at 
Colonus. 

To proceed to the Latin part of the book. Here again we wish 
to make a somewhat subtle distinction. We think Mr. Jebb more 
brilliant as a Greek than as a Latin scholar; but, nevertheless, we 
think that the spirit of his compositions is more analogous to the 
Roman spirit than to the Greek. He resembles Horace and Proper- 
tius more intimately than he resembles any Greek author—Pro- 
pertius in his prodigal ingenuity and his somewhat hazardous 
manipulations of language; Horace, as we have said, more funda- 
mentally, in his dignified grace and moderation. To explain our 
meaning, we may remark that the influences around us are so much 
more Roman than Greek, that few scholars who mix at all with the 
world can keep their tone of feeling Greek rather than Roman ; and 
we may point out that the scholars of the last century resembled in 
their compositions Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, and Martial; that Pro- 
fessor Munro resembles his own Lucretius, and that Virgil and 
Catullus have never been successfully imitated. 
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In Latin hexameters, Mr. Jebb’s style is more fluctuating than in 
elegiacs or lyrics. In his fine version of ‘‘ Tithonus,” we have 


et stravere graves et mutavere terendo, 
which is Lucretian, 
quo lacrimis me usque exanimas? quo me usque timentem,— 
which reminds us of the later years of Virgil, and 
quo portae magis et rubor ardescebat obortae, 


which is like a happy effort of Nero’s. The boundaries of Latinity 
are obscure and easily overstepped, and we think that Mr. Jebb’s 
fertility and dexterity have sometimes proved a snare to him. We 
cannot accept the line 


nescio quid clementis inexpertique canebas 


as one which would have satisfied the golden age ; and the following 
lines from “ Mycerinus’”’ are suspiciously brilliant. Mr. Arnold writes : 
Where in one dream the feverish time of Youth 


Might fade in slumber, and the feet of Joy 
Might wander all day long and never tire: 


Mr. Jebb translates 


possit ibi sopita semel ferventior aetas 
fallere dum teritur: laetus velit error ibidem 
ire dies totos neque delassetur eundo. 


“Fallere dum teritur” is as ingenious as the nature of things will 
allow. Mr. Jebb should not have gone on and risked the semi- 
impersonation of Error, while retaining for Error the absolutely 
abstract and colourless meaning of “the act of wandering.” Compare 
Virgil’s “ falleret indeprensus et inremeabilis error,” where “error,” 
though with a stronger meaning than in Mr. Jebb’s line, is plainly 
incapable of such anthropomorphism as is implied in the word 
“delassetur.” We might say “Juventus velit ire,” where Juventus 
would be either a kind of divine being, or a collection of young 
persons; but we could scarcely say “ Laetitia velit ire,” because 
Laetitia is already too abstract a term, unless specially led up to and 
explained ; and least of all can we say “ Error velit ire,” where Error 
is in reality nothing more than a noun embodying the abstract 
notion of the action expressed in the verb. 

Mr, Jebb’s elegiacs all seem tous good. ‘“ Aetates Poetae,”—for so 
Mr. Jebb ingeniously renders “The Progress of Poesy,”—is a 
remarkably elegant translation from Mr. Matthew Arnold. But we 
must confine ourselves to quoting the piece entitled “ Silebant ;” and 
after a protest against the questionable long syllable of the second 
line, we are free to dwell on the nice sense of fitness which has 
selected this passage of Lord Houghton’s for marked Propertian 
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treatment. These two couplets especially are so intimately Propertian, §f to 
that it is hard to realise that they are modern imitations :— ra 
A 


quaeque salutantis frigebat epistola nugis 


plus semel affusa tabuerat lacrima. hi 
. th 
And again,— 
ca 
o utinam voti stantes iam fine sub ipso to 


ivissent positis quo voluere moris ! 


It is hard to define precisely what it is which differentiates these Pp 


lines from many hundreds in the “ Folia Silvulae,” but we have little W 

fear that students of Propertius will disagree with our judgment. di 
We must, however, express our dissatisfaction with the first 

couplet of the piece entitled “‘ Mora” :— la 


Iamque die non illa quidem vergente laborat, 
sed licet emeritam terra parumper habet. 


Here we think (perhaps hypercritically) that the position of 
“quidem,” which must be construed with “ laborat,” though placed 
after “illa”’ and before “ laborat,” is only suited to rhetorical prose ; J 
and we feel sure that “licet emeritam” is not justified by usage. 
“ Licet,” we fancy, is never so wholly degraded into a mere particle 
as to lose its verbal construction altogether ;—-we may say “ quamvis 
emeritam,”’ but “ licet emerita sit.” 

We come now to Mr. Jebb’s Latin lyrics, and we never enjoy him 
more than when he is turning some graceful passage of Tennyson 
into Horatian metres. He retains the characteristic exquisiteness of 
Tennyson,—England’s unworldly Horace,—in a surprising degree, 
and the Latin language crowns the descriptions of pure emotion and * 
rural life with a dignity of its own. 


Take, for example, the stanza,— ( 
Yet feels as in a pensive dream, V 
When all his active powers are still, ] 


A distant dearness in the hill, 
A secret sweetness in the stream ;— 


which Mr. Jebb translates— 


idem remissis est ubi viribus 

collem quieta deses imagine 
requirit Arpinum, requirit 

dulcis adhuc saliceta rivi. 








Who does not feel the dignified suavity of this,—the stately pathos 
which a localization among so many memories gives to the statesman’s 
dream ? 

It would be difficult to find an exact parallel to “ quieta imagine,” 
—difficult, perhaps, to find an Augustan parallel closer than the 
“continuo pugnae accendit maioris imago” of Virgil,—but with regard 
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to this and many other phrases of Mr. Jebb’s, we think that they are 
rather novel than objectionable ; that it is impossible to prove that an 
Augustan writer would not have used them if they had occurred to 
him; and finally that Latin, when employed as the vehicle for modern 
thoughts, and handled by a scholar whose feeling for language we 
can trust, may still to a very small extent be treated as a living 
tongue. 

Mr. Jebb’s editions of Sophocles and Theophrastus have shown a 
painstaking thoroughness and a curious felicity of verbal rendering 
which give a sort-of authority to his use of a phrase like this, which 
differs only intangibly from the usage of the best authors. 

Our favourite in the whole volume is “ Laelius,’’ Mr. Jebb’s trans- 
lation of “ Witch-elms that counterchange the floor.” — 

quam saepe non invitus urbe Laelius 
mutabat haec umbracula, 
benigniori traditurus actheri 
lites, Suburam, fenora 
nec venit arvis ipse non idoneus 
ludove dispar simplici,— 
We do not envy the critic who can say, after these, that all Latin 
verses are artificial,—who can fail to perceive how much of individual 
character and emotion shines through the fervid and luminous sim- 
plicity of a poem like this :— 
o quom beati cingeremus Laelium 
stratum in virenti caespite, 
quam cordibus yox, quam placebat auribus 
vates legentis Atticos! 
vergente mox cantabat aureo die 
aut hospes aut Calpurnia, 
vel illa sumpta iam nitescentem lyra 
admurmurabat Cynthiam. 
Calpurnia! This is the “happy sister” of Tennyson’s line, and the 
word transports us as with a breath to Tibur or to Tusculum, and the 
large leisure of imperial Rome. 

It is with real regret that we raise the question whether “ admur- 
murabat ” can take an accusative so far from cognate, and whether in 
any case its meaning could correspond to the English. It seems a 
pity to expel a word so sonorous, but the scholar, like the man of 
science, needs the appropriate self-denials of his pursuit. We have 
left ourselves little space for further criticism. We must pass over 
the noble rendering of the Nativity Ode—which, however, does not 
readily lend itself to Latin Aleaics—nor shall we be able adequately 
to discuss the great concluding piece of the volume, the translation 
into Greek hexameters of Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality.” The first impression which this poem produces, like 
the impression produced by Prof. Munro’s “Song of Deborah,” is 
that we are here in a region of scholarship where it is hard to follow 
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with a tread sufficiently firm to make our criticism confident or 
exhaustive. Much special and laborious learning has gone to the 
composition of these pages; the result is a gorgeous and imposing 
poem, not Homeric, not Hesiodic, but reminding us partly of 
Empedocles, partly of Theocritus, and most of all,—we say this in no 
tone of disparagement,—of Mr. Jebb. If the poem had been presented 
to us as an ancient work, and we had been asked to assign its date, 
we should have pronounced it a designedly archaic composition of the 
Alexandrian school. To say the truth, there is one line of Theocritus 
of which this poem continually reminds us. It is this :— 


Xaipwr viovOv Tepudc.ov viwvoiow. 
Sometimes Mr. Jebb’s lines come very near it, as— 
pupl iauvopevos peta pupt iawvopevorrw, 


but oftener the suggestion is a vague one, as of a stiff-folded cloth of 


gold, a prodigal and voluptuous pomp of song. Consider such lines 
as this :— 
GAXobi rov katadic’ Exabev tober éEavérerev, 
or this,— 
apxwy 7 dpvupevov Kai dpwpdtos iyyepovevor, 
or this,— 
eipnpov Kedadervdv, epyuepov dAAHKTOLO, 


and say whether peyaXonpenéia can go further,—whether any 
modern knight has blown a blast more resonant on the long 
unsounded horn. 

We have criticised Mr. Jebb’s work with some minuteness, because 
we feel that great scholars need the check of minute criticism to 
prevent them from unconsciously playing with their readers, and 
satisfying themselves with effects in which a keener competition 
would discover something unsound. In one sense this temptation 
increases with the possibility of its indulgence, as knowledge and 
skill rise higher and higher above the ordinary academical level. 
Professor Munro seems to us to be preserved by a rugged Lucretian 
honesty from deluding us into admiration of anything worse than 
some such imposing quaintness as the “se posivit is” of his 
“‘Deborah’s Song;”’ Mr. Jebb’s style, more imaginative, and, so to 
say, more sensitive to transitory influences, is sometimes in danger 0 
becoming a law to itself, and of laying an offering of some strang¢ 
new iridescent metal among the golden possessions of the gods. We 
are the more anxious to warn him of this danger, because we believe 
that his brilliant powers have by no means yet reached their climas, 
and we look forward to fresh compositions which shall renew até 
intensify the pleasure which we have had from these. 

We expect Mr. Jebb to give us still better things, but we mus! 
recur to our original statement that, on the whole, he has already 
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given us the best things of the kind which we have got. Several 
translators no longer living, as well as Professor Munro and some 
of the still living authors of the “Sabrinae Corolla,” have occa- 
sionally equalled or perhaps even surpassed Mr. Jebb in isolated 
branches of their art, but we know of none who has been so successful 
over the whole field, and we know of none whose attempts have been 
so ambitious, who has proposed to himself on so great a scale to 
marry the noblest thoughts and melodies of the modern and the 
ancient world. And we strongly believe that this aim not only is no 
trifling one, but is one of the highest which a refined and cultivated 
intellect can set itself to accomplish. It has been said of the unique 
Raphael, that in his mind there was no distinction between the 
Semitic and the Hellenic ideals; that conceptions of life and of 
religion so remote, and apparently so conflicting as these, were 
harmonized by his simplicity and divineness into unity anew, so that 
the same soul, for it is the world’s soul, looks through the Madonna’s 
and the Galatea’s eyes. On a smaller scale, and within a more 
limited range, this is what the translator must do. It is his business 
to feel and to educe the touches of nature which make the whole 
world kin ; to prove, as it were, that the germ of all our thought and 
passion was alive and beating beneath the Athenian’s mantle, and 
beneath the mail of Rome. There is nothing trifling in such an aim 
and hope as this: for it is to live among the greatest thoughts, to 
enter into the heart of the mightiest men ; to feel, as with a derivative 
inspiration, the very fountains of their majestic numbers upspringing 
in the soul ; to be conscious that our vital force is doubled beneath the 
celestial armour’s strain. This joy Mr. Jebb has known; and the 
first and the last thought which his book brings us is of that glorious 
page where it is told how “ great Achilles made trial of himself in 
the immortal arms, if so be that they fitted him and therein his fair 
limbs were free; but lo! they were as wings unto him, and upbore 
the shepherd of the people.” 
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LADY ANNA. 
CuartER XXIX. 


DANIEL THWAITE ALONE. 


THERE were two persons in the court who heard the statement of 
the Solicitor-General with equal interest,—and perhaps with equal 
disapprobation, — whose motives and ideas on the subject were 
exactly opposite. These two were the Rev. Mr. Lovel, the uncle 
of the plaintiff, and Daniel Thwaite, the tailor, whose whole life had 
been passed in furthering the cause of the defendants. The parson, 
from the moment in which he had heard that the young lady whom 
he had entertained in his house had engaged herself to marry the 
tailor, had reverted to his old suspicions,—suspicions which, indeed, 
he had never altogether laid aside. It had been very grievous to 
him to prefer a doubtful Lady Anna to a most indubitable Lady 
Fitzwarren. He liked the old-established things,—things which 
had always been unsuspected, which were not only respectable but 
firm-rooted. For twenty years he had been certain that the Countess 
was a false countess; and he, too, had lamented with deep inward 
lamentation over the loss of the wealth which ought to have gone to 
support the family earldom. It was monstrous to him that the pro- 
perty of one Earl Lovel should not appertain to the next Earl. He 
would on the moment have had the laws with reference to the suc- 
cession of personal property altered, with retrospective action, so 
that so great an iniquity should be impossible. When the case 
against the so-called Countess was, as it were, abandoned by the 
Solicitor-General, and the great interests at stake thrown up, he 
would have put the conduct of the matter into other hands. Then 
had come upon him the bitterness of having to entertain in his own 
house the now almost undisputed,—though by him still suspected, 
—heiress, on behalf of his nephew, of a nephew who did not treat 
him well. And now the heiress had shown what she really was by 
declaring her intention of marrying a tailor! When that became 
known, he did hope that the Solicitor-General would change his 
purpose and fight the cause. 

The ladies of the family, the two aunts, had affected to disbelieve 
the paragraph which Lady Fitzwarren had shown them with s 
much triumph. The rector had declared that it was just the kind 
of thing that he had expected. Aunt Julia, speaking freely, had 
said that it was just the kind of thing which she, knowing the git], 
could not believe. Then the rector had come up to town to hear the 
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trial, and on the day preceding it had asked his nephew as to the 
truth of the rumour which had reached him. “It is true,” said the 
young lord, knitting his brow, “but it had better not be talked 
about.” 

“ Why not talked about ? All the world knows it. It has been 
in the newspapers.” 

“Any one wishing to oblige me will not mention it,” said the 
Earl. This was too bad. It could not be possible,—for the honour 
of all the Lovels it could not surely be possible,—that Lord Lovel 
was still seeking the hand of a young woman who had confessed that 
she was engaged to marry a journeyman tailor! And yet to him, 
the uncle,—to him who had not long since been in loco parentis to 
the lord,—the lord would vouchsafe no further reply than that above 
given! The rector almost made himself believe that, great as might 
be the sorrow caused by such disruption, it would become his duty 
to quarrel with the Head of his family ! 

He listened with most attentive ears to every word spoken by the 
Solicitor-General, and quarrelled with almost every word. Would 
not any one have imagined that this -advocate had been paid to 
plead the cause, not of the Earl, but of the Countess? As regarded 
the interests of the Earl, everything was surrendered. Appeal was 
made for the sympathies of all the court,—and, through the news- 
papers, for the sympathies of all England,—not on behalf of the 
Earl who was being defrauded of his rights, but on behalf of the 
young woman who had disgraced the name which she pretended to call 
her own,—and whose only refuge from that disgrace must be in the fact 
that to that name she had no righteous claim! Even when this 
apostate barrister came to a recapitulation of the property at stake, 
and explained the cause of its being vested, not in land as is now the 
case with the bulk of the possessions of noble lords,—but in shares 
and funds and ventures of commercial speculation here and there, 
after the fashion of tradesmen,—he said not a word to stir up in the 
minds of the jury a feeling of the injury which had been done to 
the present Earl. “Only that Iam told that he has a wife of his 
own I should think that he meant to marry one of the women him- 
self,” said the indignant rector in the letter which he wrote to his 
sister Julia. 

And the tailor was as indignant as the rector. He wus summoned 
as a witness and was therefore bound to attend,—at the loss of his 
day’s work. When he reached the court, which he did long before 
the judge had taken his seat, he found it to be almost impossible to 
effect an entrance. He gave his name to some officer about the 
place, but learned that his name was altogether unknown. He 
showed his. subpena and was told that he must wait till he was 
called. “Where must I wait?” asked the angry radical. “ Any- 
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where,” said the man in authority; ‘‘but you can’t force your way 
in here.” Then he remembered that no one had as yet paid so 
dearly for this struggle, no one had suffered so much, no one had 
been so instrumental in bringing the truth to light, as he, and this 
was the way in which he was treated! Had there been any justice 
in those concerned a seat would have been provided for him in the 
court, even though his attendance had not been required. There 
were hundreds there, brought thither by simple curiosity, to whom 
priority of entrance into the court*had been accorded by favour, 
because they were wealthy, or because they were men of rank, or 
because they had friends high in office. All his wealth had been 
expended in this case; it was he who had been the most constant 
friend of this Countess; but for him and his father there might pro- 
bably have been no question of a trial at this day. And yet he was 
allowed to beg for admittance, and to be shoved out of court because 
he had no friends. ‘The court is a public court, and is open to the 
public,” he said, as he thrust his shoulders forward with a resolution 
that he would effect an entrance. Then he was taken in hand by two 
constables and pushed back through the doorway,—to the great 
detriment of the apple-woman who sat there in those days. 

But by pluck and resolution he succeeded in making good some 
inch of standing room within the court before the Solicitor-General 
began his statement, and he was able to hear every word that was 
said. That statement was not more pleasing to him than to the 
rector of Yoxham. His first quarrel was with the assertion that 
titles of nobility are in England the outward emblem of noble con- 
duct. Nowords that might have been uttered could have been more 
directly antagonistic to his feelings and political creed. It had been 
the accident of his life that he should have been concerned with 
ladies who were noble by marriage and birth, and that it had 
become a duty to him to help to claim on their behalf empty names 
which were in themselves odious to him. It had been the woman’s 
right to be acknowledged as the wife of the man who had disowned 
her, and the girl’s right to be known as his legitimate daughter. 
Therefore had he been concerned. But he had declared to himself, 
from his first crude conception of an opinion on the subject, that it 
would be hard to touch pitch and not be defiled. The lords of whom 
he heard were, or were believed by him to be, bloated with luxury, were 
both rich and idle, were gamblers, debauchers of other men’s wives, 
deniers of all rights of citizenship, drones who were positively autho- 
rised to eat the honey collected by the working bees. With his 
half-knowledge, his ill-gotten and ill-digested information, with his 
reading which had all been on one side, he had been unable as yé 
to catch a glimpse of the fact that from the ranks of the nobility ar 
taken the greater proportion of the hardworking servants of the 
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State. His eyes saw merely the power, the privileges, the titles, the 
ribbons, and the money ;—and he hated a lord. When therefore 
the Solicitor-General spoke of the recognised virtue of titles in 
England, the tailor uttered words of scorn to his stranger neighbour. 
“ And yet this man calls himself a Liberal, and voted for the Reform 
Bill,” he said. “In course he did,” replied the stranger; “ that 
was the way of his party.” ‘There isn’t an honest man among 
them all,” said the tailor to himself. This was at the beginning of 
the speech, and he listened on through five long hours, not losing 
a word of the argument, not missing a single point made in favour 
of the Countess and her daughter. It became clear to him at any 
rate that the daughter would inherit the money. When the Solicitor- 
General came to speak of the nature of the evidence collected in 
Italy, Daniel Thwaite was unconsciously carried away into a firm 
conviction that all those concerned in the matter in Italy were 
swindlers. The girl was no doubt the heiress. The feeling of all 
the court was with her,—as he could well perceive. But in all that 
speech not one single word was said of the friend who had been 
true to the girl and to her mother through all their struggles and 
adversity. The name of Thomas Thwaite was not once mentioned. 
It might have been expedient for them to ignore him, Daniel, the 
son; but surely had there been any honour among them, any feeling 
of common honesty towards folk so low in the scale of humanity as 
tailors, some word would have been spoken to tell of the friendship 
of the old man who had gone to his grave almost a pauper because 
of his truth and constancy. But no;—there was not a word ! 

And he listened, with anxious ears, to learn whether anything 
would be said as to that proposed “ alliance,”—he had always heard 
it called an alliance with a grim smile,—between the two noble 
cousins. Heaven and earth had been moved to promote “the 
alliance.” But the Solicitor-General said not a word on the sub- 
ject,—any more than he did of that other disreputable social 
arrangement, which would have been no more than a marriage. All 
the audience might suppose from anything that was said there that 
the young lady was fancy free and had never yet dreamed of a 
husband. Nevertheless there was hardly one there who had not 
heard something of the story of the Earl’s suit,—and something also 
of the tailor’s success. 

When the court broke up Daniel Thwaite had reached standing- 
room, which brought him near to the seat that was occupied by 
Serjeant Bluestone. He lingered as long as he could, and saw all 
the barristers concerned standing with their heads together laughing, 
chatting, and well pleased, as though the day had been for them a 
day of pleasure. “I fancy the speculation is too bad for any one to 
take it up,” he heard the Serjeant say, among whose various gifts 
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was not that of being able to moderate his voice. ‘I dare say not,” 
said Daniel to himself as he left the court; ‘and yet we took it up 
when the risk was greater, and when there was nothing to be 
gained.” He had as yet received no explicit answer to the note 
which he had written to the Countess when he sent her the copy of 
his father’s will. He had, indeed, received a notice from Mr. Goffe 
that the matter would receive immediate attention, and that the 
Countess hoped to be able to settle the claim in a very short time. 
But that he thought was not such a letter as should have been sent 
to him on an occasion so full of interest to him! But they were all 
hard and unjust and bad. The Countess was bad because she was a 
Countess,—the lawyers because they were lawyers,—the whole Lovel 
family because they were Lovels. At this moment poor Daniel 
Thwaite was very bitter against all mankind. He would, he 
thought, go at once to the Western world of which he was always 
dreaming, if he could only get that sum of £500 which was mani- 
festly due to him. 

But as he wandered away after the court was up, getting some 
wretched solitary meal at a cheap eating-house on his road, he 
endeavoured to fix his thoughts on the question of the girl’s affec- 
tion to himself. Taking all that had been said in that courtly 
lawyer’s speech this morning as the groundwork of his present 
judgment, what should he judge to be her condition at the moment? 
He had heard on all sides that it was intended that she should marry 
the young Earl, and it had been said in his hearing that such would 
be declared before the judge. No such declaration had been made, 
Not a word had been uttered to signify that such an “ alliance” was 
contemplated. Ifforts had been made with him to induce him to 
withdraw his claim to the girl’s hand. The Countess had urged 
him, and the lawyers had urged him. Most assuredly they would 
not have done so,—would have in no wise troubled themselves with 
him at all,—had they been able to prevail with Lady Anna. And 
why had they not so prevailed? The girl, doubtless, had been 
subjected to every temptation. She was kept secure from his 
interference. Hitherto he had not even made an effort to see het 
since she had left the house in which he himself lived. She had 
nothing to fear from him. She had been sojourning among those 
Lovels, who would doubtless have made the way to deceit and luxury 
easy for her. He could not doubt but that she had been solicited to 
enter into this alliance. Could he be justified in flattering himself 
that she had hitherto resisted temptation because in her heart of 
hearts she was true to her first love? He was true. He was con- 
scious of his own constancy. He was sure of himself that he was 
bound to her by his love, and not by the hope of any worldly 
advantage. And why should he think that she was weaker, vainer, 
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less noble than himself? Had he not evidence to show him that she 
was strong enough to resist a temptation to which he had never 
been subjected ? He had read of women who were above the gilt 
and glitter of the world. When he was disposed to think that she 
would be false, no terms of reproach seemed to him too severe to 
heap upon her name; and yet, when he found that he had no ground 
on which to accuse her, even in his own thoughts, of treachery to 
himself, he could hardly bring himself to think it possible that she 
should not be treacherous. She had sworn to him, as he had sworn 
to her, and was he not bound to believe her oath ? 

Then he remembered what the poet had said to him. The poet 
had advised him to desist altogether, and had told him that it would 
certainly be best for the girl that he should do so. The poet had 
not based his advice on the ground that the girl would prove false, 
but that it would be good for the girl to be allowed to be false,— 
good for the girl that she should be encouraged to be false, in order 
that she might become an earl’s wife! But he thought that it 
would be bad for any woman to be an earl’s wife; and so thinking, 
how could he abandon his love in order that he might hand her over 
toa fashion of life which he himsclf despised ? The poet must be 
wrong. He would cling to his love till he should know that his 
love was false to him. Should he ever learn that, then his love 
should be troubled with him no further. 

But something must be done. Even, on her behalf, if she were 
true to him, something must be done. Was it not pusillanimous 
in him to make no attempt to see his love and to tell her that he 
at any rate was true to her? These people, who were now his 
enemies, the lawyers and the Lovels, with the Countess at the head 
of them, had used him like a dog, had repudiated him without 
remorse, had not a word even to say of the services which his father 
had rendered. Was he bound by honour or duty to stand on any 
terms with them? Could there be anything due to them from 
him? Did it not behove him asa man to find his way into the 
girl’s presence and to assist her with his courage? He did not fear 
them. What cause had he to fear them? In all that had been 
between them his actions to them had been kind and good, whereas 
they were treating him with the basest ingratitude. 

But how should he see Lady Anna? As he thought of all this 
he wandered up from Westminster, where he had eaten his dinner, 
to Russell Square and into Keppel Street, hesitating whether he 
would at once knock at the door and ask to see Lady Anna Lovel. 
Lady Anna was still staying with Mrs. Bluestone; but Daniel 
Thwaite had not believed the Countess when she told him that her 
daughter was not living with her. He doubted, however, and did 
not knock at the door. 
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Cuarptrer XXX. 
JUSTICE 1S TO BE DONE. 


Ir must not be thought that the Countess was unmoved when she 
received Daniel Thwaite’s letter from Keswick enclosing the copy 
of his father’s will. She was all alone, and she sat long in her 
solitude, thinking of the friend who was gone and who had been 
always true to her. She herself would have done for old Thomas 
Thwaite any service which a woman could render to a man, so 
strongly did she feel all that the man had done for her. As she 
had once said, no menial office performed by her on behalf of the 
old tailor would have been degrading to her. She had eaten his 
bread, and she never for a moment forgot the obligation. The slow 
tears stood in her eyes as she thought of the long long hours which 
she had passed in his company, while, almost desponding herself, 
she had received courage from his persistency. And her feeling 
for the son would have been the same,—had not the future position 
of her daughter and the standing of the house of Lovel been at 
stake. It was not in her nature to be ungrateful; but neither was 
it in her nature to postpone the whole object of her existence to her 
gratitude. Even though she should appear to the world as a 
monster of ingratitude, she must treat the surviving Thwaite as 
her bitterest enemy as long as he maintained his pretensions to her 
daughter’s hand. She could have no friendly communication with 
him. She herself would hold no communication with him at all, if she 
might possibly avoid it, lest she should be drawn into some renewed 
relation of friendship with him. He was her enemy,—her enemy 
in such fierce degree that she was always plotting the means of 
ridding herself altogether of his presence and influence. To her 
thinking the man had turned upon her most treacherously, and was 
using, fer his own purposes and his own aggrandizement, that 
familiarity with her affairs which he had acquired by reason of his 
father’s generosity. She believed but little in his love ; but whether 
he loved the girl or merely sought her money, was all one to her. 
Her whole life had been passed in an effort to prove her daughter 
to be a lady of rank, and she would rather sacrifice her life in the 
basest manner than live to see all her efforts annulled by a low 
marriage. Love, indeed, and romance! What was the love of 
one individual, what was the romance of a childish girl, to the 
honour and well-being of an ancient and noble family? It was 
her ambition to see her girl become the Countess Lovel, and no 
feeling of gratitude should stand in her way. She would rather 
slay that low-born artisan with her own hand than know that he 
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had the right to claim her as his mother-in-law. Nevertheless, the 
slow tears crept down her cheeks as she thought of former days, 
and of the little parlour behind the tailor’s shop at Keswick, in 
which the two children had been wont to play. 

But the money must be paid; or, at least, the debt must be 
acknowledged. As soon as she had somewhat recovered herself 
she opened the old desk which had for years been the receptacle 
of all her papers, and, taking out sundry scribbled documents, went 
to work at a sum in addition. It cannot be said of her that she was 
a good accountant, but she had been so far careful as to have kept 
entries of all the moneys she had received from Thomas Thwaite. 
She had once carried in her head a correct idea of the entire sum 
she owed him; but now she set down the items with dates, and 
made the account fair on a sheet of note paper. So much money 
she certainly did owe to Daniel Thwaite, and so much she would 
certainly pay if ever the means of paying it should be hers. Then 
she went off with her account to Mr. Goffe. 

Mr. Goffe did not think that the matter pressed. The payment 
of large sums which have been long due never is pressing in the 
eyes of lawyers. Men are always supposed to have a hundred 
pounds in their waistcoat pockets; but arrangements have to be 
made for the settling of thousands. ‘ You had better let me write 
him a line and tell him that it shall be looked to as soon as the 
question as to the property is decided,” said Mr. Goffe. But this 
did not suit the views of the Countess. She spoke out very openly 
as to all that she owed to the father, and as to her eternal enmity to 
the son. It behoved her to pay the debt, if only that she might 
be able to treat the man altogether as an enemy. She had under- 
stood that, even pending the trial, a portion of the income would 
be allowed by the courts for her use and for the expenses of the 
trial. It was assented that this money should be paid. Could steps 
be taken by which it might be settled at once? Mr. Goffe, 
taking the memorandum, said that he would see what could be 
done, and then wrote his short note to Daniel Thwaite. When he 
had computed the interest which must undoubtedly be paid on the 
borrowed money he found that a sum of about £9,000 was due to 
the tailor. “Nine thousand pounds!” said one Mr. Goffe to 
another. ‘That will be better to him than marrying the daughter 
of an earl.” Could Daniel have heard the words he would have 
taken the lawyer by the throat and have endeavoured to teach him 
what love is. 

Then the trial came on. Before the day fixed hatl come round, 
but only just before it, Mr. Goffe showed the account to Serjeant 
Bluestone. “God bless my soul!” said the Serjeant. ‘There 
should be some vouchers for such an amount as that. Mr. Goffe 
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declared that there were no vouchers, except for a very trifling part 
of it; but still thought that the amount should be allowed. The 
Countess was quite willing to make oath, if need be, that the money 
had been supplied to her. Then the further consideration of the 
question was for the moment postponed, and the trial came on. 

On the Tuesday, which had been left a vacant day as regarded 
the trial, there was a meeting,—like all other proceedings in this 
cause, very irregular in its nature,—at the chambers of the Solicitor- 
General, at which Serjeant Bluestone attended with Messrs. Hardy, 
Mainsail, Flick, and Goffe; and at this meeting, among other 
matters of business, mention was made of the debt due by the 
Countess to Daniel Thwaite. Of this debt the Solicitor-General 
had not as yet heard,—though he had heard of the devoted friendship 
of the old tailor. That support had been afforded to some extent,— 
that for a period the shelter of old Thwaite’s roof had been lent to 
the Countess,—that the man had been generous and trusting, he did 
know. He had learned, of course, that thence had sprung that 
early familiarity which had enabled the younger Thwaite to make 
his engagement with Lady Anna. That something should be paid 
when the ladies came by their own he was aware. But the ladies 
were not his clients, and into the circumstances he had not inquired. 
Now he was astounded and almost scandalized by the amount of 
the debt. 


“Do you mean to say that he advanced £9,000 in hard cash ?” 
said the Solicitor-General. 

“That includes interest at five per cent., Sir William, and also 
a small sum for bills paid by Thomas Thwaite on her behalf. She 
has had in actual cash about £7,000.” 

“And where has it gone ?” 

“A good deal of it through my hands,” said Mr. Goffe boldly. 
‘During two or three years she had no income at all, and during 
the last twenty years she has been at law for her rights. He 
advanced all the money when that trial for bigamy took place.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Serjeant Bluestone. 

“Did he leave a will?” asked the Solicitor-General. 

“Oh, yes; a will which has been proved, and of which I have a 
copy. There was nothing else to leave but this debt, and that is 
left to the son.” 

“It should certainly be paid without delay,” said Mr. Hardy. 
Mr. Mainsail questioned whether they could get the money. Mr. 
Goffe doubted whether it could be had before the whole affair was 
settled. Mr,» Flick was sure that on due representation the amount 
would be advanced at once. The income of the property was already 
uecumulating in the hands of the court, and there was an anxiety 
that all just demands,—demands which might be considered to be 
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jastly made on the family property,—should be paid without delay. 
“JT think there would hardly be a question,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“Seven thousand pounds advanced by these two small tradesmen 
to the Countess Lovel,” said the Solicitor-General, “and that done 
at a time when no relation of her own or of her husband would lend her a 
penny! I wish I had known that when I went into court yesterday.” 

“Tt would hardly have done any good,” said the Serjeant. 

“Tt would have enabled one at any rate to give credit where 
credit is due. And this son is the man who claims to be affianced to 
the Lady Anna?” 

“The same man, Sir William,” said Mr. Goffe. 

“One is almost inclined to think that he deserves her.” 

“T can’t agree with you there at all,” said the Serjeant angrily. 

“One at any rate is not astonished that the young lady should 
think so,” continued the Solicitor-General. “Upon my word, I 
don’t know how we are to expect that she should throw her early 
lover overboard after such evidence of devotion.” 

“ The marriage would be too incongruous,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“ Quite horrible,” said the Serjeant. 

“It distresses one to think of it,” said Mr. Goffe. 

“It would be much better that she should not be Lady Anna at 
all, if she is to do that,” said Mr. Mainsail. 

“Very much better,” said Mr. Flick, shaking his head, and 
remembering that he was employed by Lord Lovel and not by the 
Countess,—a fact of which it seemed to him that the Solicitor- 
General altogether forgot the importance. 

“Gentlemen, you have no romance among you,” said Sir William. 
“Have not generosity and valour always prevailed over wealth and 
rank with ladies in story ?” 

“T do not remember any valorous tailors who have succeeded with 
ladies of high degree,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“Did not the lady of the Strachy marry the yeoman of the 
wardrobe ?” asked the Solicitor-General. 

“T don’t know that we care much about romance here,” said the 
Serjeant. “The marriage would be so abominable, that it is not to 
be thought of.” 

“The tailor should at any rate get his money,” said the Solicitor- 
General, “and I will undertake to say that if the case be as 
represented by Mr. Goffe——” 

“Tt certainly is,” said the attorney. 

“Then there will be no difficulty in raising the funds for paying 
it. If he is not to have his wife, at any rate let him have his 
money. I think, Mr. Flick, that intimation should be made to him 
that Earl Lovel will join the Countess in immediate application to 
the court for means to settle his claim. Circumstanced as we 
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are at present, there can be no doubt that such application will 
have the desired result. It should, of course, be intimated that 
Serjeant Bluestone and myself are both of opinion that the money 
should be allowed for the purpose.” 

As the immediate result of this conversation, Daniel Thwaite 
received on the following morning letters both from Mr. Goffe and 
Mr. Flick. The former intimated to him that a sum of nine 
thousand odd pounds was held to be due to him by the Countess, and 
that immediate steps would be taken for its payment. That from 
Mr. Flick, which was much shorter than the letter from his brother 
attorney, merely stated that as a very large sum of money appeared 
to be due by the Countess Lovel to the estate of the late Thomas 
Thwaite, for sums advanced to the Countess during the last twenty 
years, the present Earl Lovel had been advised to join the Countess 
in application to the courts, that the amount due might be paid out 
of the income of the property left by the late Earl; and that that 
application would be made “immediately.” Mr. Goffe, in his letter, 
went on to make certain suggestions, and to give much advice. As 
this very large debt, of which no proof was extant, was freely 
admitted by the Countess, and as steps were being at once taken to 
ensure payment of the whole sum named to Daniel: Thwaite, as his 
father’s heir, it was hoped that Daniel Thwaite would at once 
abandon his preposterous claim to the hand of Lady Anna Lovel. 
Then Mr. Goffe put forward in glowing colours the iniquity of which 
Daniel Thwaite would be guilty should he continue his fruitless 
endeavours to postpone the re-establishment of a noble family which 
was thus showing its united benevolence by paying to him the 
money which it owed him. 


CHaPTreR XXXTI. 
THE VERDICT. 


On the Wednesday the court reassembled in all its judicial glory. 
There was the same crowd, the same Lord Chief Justice, the same 
jury, and the same array of friendly lawyers. There had been a 
rumour that a third retinue of lawyers would appear on behalf of 
what was now generally called the Italian interest, and certain 
words which had fallen from the Solicitor-General on Monday had 
assured the world at large that the Italian interest would be 
represented. It was known that the Italian case had been confided 
to a firm of enterprising solicitors, named Mowbray and Mopus, 
perhaps more feared than respected, which was supposed to do a 
great amount of speculative business. But no one from the house of 
Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus was in court on the Wednesday 
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morning; and no energetic barrister was ever enriched by a fee 
from them on behalf of the Italian widow. The speculation had 
been found to be too deep, the expenditure which would be required 
in advance too great, and the prospect of remuneration too remote 
even for Mowbray and Mopus. It appeared afterwards that applica- 
tion had been made by those gentlemen for an assurance that 
expenses incurred on behalf of the Italian Countess should be paid 
out of the estate; but this had been refused. No guarantee to this 
effect could be given, at any rate till it should be seen whether the 
Italian lady had any show of justice on her side. It was now the 
general belief that if there was any truth at all in the Italian claim, 
it rested on the survivorship, at the time of the Cumberland 
marriage, of a wife who had long since died. .As the proof of this 
would have given no penny to any one in Italy,—would simply have 
shown that the Earl was the heir,—Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus 
retired, and there was an end, for ever and a day, of the Italian 
interest. 

Though there was the same throng in the court as on the Monday, 
there did not seem to be the same hubbub on the opening of the 
day’s proceedings. The barristers were less busy with their papers, 
the attorneys sat quite at their ease, and the Chief Justice, with an 
assistant judge, who was his bench-fellow, appeared for some 
minutes to be quite passive. Then the Solicitor-General arose and 
said that, with permission, he would occupy the court for only a few 
minutes. He had stated on Monday his belief that an application 
would be made to the court on behalf of other interests than those 
which had been represented when the court first met. It appeared 
that he had been wrong in that surmise. Of course he had no 
knowledge on the subject, but it did not appear that any learned 
gentleman was prepared to address the court for any third party. 
As he, on behalf of his client, had receded from the case, his 
Lordship would probably say what, in his Lordship’s opinion, should 
now be the proceeding of the court. The Earl Lovel abandoned his 
plea, and perhaps the court would, in those circumstances, decide 
that its jurisdiction in the matter was over. Then the Lord Chief 
Justice, with his assistant judge, retired for a while, and all the 
assembled crowd appeared to be at liberty to discuss the mattcr just 
as everybody pleased. 

It was undoubtedly the opinion of the bar at large, and at that 
moment of the world in general, that the Solicitor-General had 
done badly for his client. The sum of money which was at stake 
was, they said, too large to be played with. As the advocate of the 
Earl, Sir William ought to have kept himself aloof from the 
Countess and her daughter. In lieu of regarding his client, he had 
taken upon himself to set things right in general, according to his 
idea of right. No doubt he was a clever man, and knew how to 
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address a jury, but he was always thinking of himself, and 
bolstering up something of his own, instead of thinking of his case 
and bolstering up his client. And this conception of his character 
in general, and of his practice in this particular, became the 
stronger, as it was gradually believed that the living Italian 
Countess was certainly an impostor. There would have been little 
good in fighting against the English Countess on her behalf;—but 
if they could only have proved that the other Italian woman, who 
was now dead, had been the real Countess when the ‘Cumberland 
marriage was made, then what a grand thing it would have been for 
the Lovel family! Of those who held this opinion, the rector of 
Yoxham was the strongest, and the most envenomed against the 
Solicitor-General. During the whole of that Tuesday he went about 
declaring that the interests of the Lovel family had been sacrificed 
by their own counsel, and late in the afternoon he managed to get 
hold of Mr. Hardy. Could nothing be done? Mr. Hardy was of 
opinion that nothing could be done now; but in the course of the 
evening he did, at the rector’s instance, manage to see Sir William, 
and to ask the question. ‘Could nothing be done?” 

“Nothing more than we propose to do.” ; 

“Then the case is over,” said Mr. Hardy. ‘Iam assured that 
no one will stir on behalf of that Italian lady.” 

“Tf any one did stir it would only be loss of time and -money. 
My dear Hardy, I understand as well as any one what people are 
saying, and I know what must be the feeling of many of the Lovels. 
But I can only do my duty by my client to the best of my judgment. 
In the first place, you must remember that he has himself acknow- 
ledged the Countess.” 

« By our advice,” said Mr. Hardy. 

«You mean by mine. Exactly so;—but with such conviction on 
his own part that he positively refuses to be a party to any suit 
which shall be based on the assumption that she is not Countess 
Lovel. Let an advocate be ever so obdurate, he can hardly carry on 
a case in opposition to his client’s instructions. We are acting for 
Lord Lovel, and not for the Lovel family. And I feel assured of 
this, that were we to attempt to set up the plea that that other 
woman was alive when the marriage took place in Cumberland, you, 
yourself, would be ashamed of the evidence which it would become 
your duty to endeavour to foist upon the jury. We should certainly 
be beaten, and, in the ultimate settlement of the property, we 
should have to do with enemies instead of friends. The man was 
tried for bigamy and acquitted. Would any jury get over that 
unless you had evidence to offer to them that was plain as a 
pikestaff, and absolutely incontrovertible ? ” 

“ Do you still think the girl will marry the Earl ?” 
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“No; I do not. She seems to have a will of her own, and that 
will is bent the other way. But I do think that a settlement may be 
made of the property which shall be very much in the Earl’s favour.” 
When on the following morning the Solicitor-General made his 
second speech, which did not occupy above a quarter of an hour, 
it became manifest that he did not intend to alter his course of pro- 
ceedings, and while the judges were absent it was said by everybody 
in the court that the Countess and Lady Anna had gained their suit. 

“T consider it to be a most disgraceful course of proceeding on the 
part of Sir William Paterson,” said the rector to a middle-aged legal 
functionary, who was managing clerk to Norton and Flick. 

“We all think, sir, that there was more fight in it,” said the legal 
functionary. 

“There was plenty of fight in it. I don’t believe that any jury in 
England would willingly have taken such an amount of property 
from the head of the Lovel family. For the last twenty years,—ever 
since I first heard of the pretended English marriage,—everybody has 
known that she was no more a Countess than I am. I can’t under- 
stand it; upon my word I can’t. I have not had much to do with 
law, but I’ve always been brought up to think that an English 
barrister would be true to his client. I believe a case can be tried 
again if it can be shown that the lawyers have mismanaged it.” 
The unfortunate rector, when he made this suggestion, no doubt 
forgot that the client in this case was in full agreement with the 
wicked advocate. 

The judges were absent for about half an hour, and on their return 
the Chief Justice declared that his learned brother,—the Serjeant 
namely,—had better proceed with the case on behalf of his clients. 
He went on to explain that as the right to the property in dispute, 
and indeed the immediate possession of that property, would be ruled 
by the decision of the jury, it was imperative that they should hear 
what the learned counsel for the so-called Countess and her daughter 
had to say, and what evidence they had to offer, as to the validity of 
her marriage. It was not to be supposed that he intended to throw 
any doubt on that marriage, but such would be the safer course. 
No doubt, in the ordinary course of succession, a widow and 2 
daughter would inherit and divide among them in certain fixed pro- 
portions the personal property of a deceased but intestate husband 
and father, without the intervention of any jury to declare their 
tights. But in this case suspicion had been thrown and adverse 
statements had been made; and as his learned brother was, as a 
matter of course, provided with evidence to prove that which the 
plaintiff had come into the court with the professed intention of dis- 
proving, the case had better go on. Then he wrapped his robes 
around him and threw himself back in the attitude of a listener. 
VOL, XIV. N.S. YY 
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Serjeant Bluestone, already on his legs, declared himself prepared 
and willing to proceed. No doubt the course as now directed was 
the proper course to be pursued. The Solicitor-General, rising 
eracefully and bowing to the court, gave his consent with com- 
plaisant patronage. ‘ Your Lordship, no doubt, is right.” His 
words were whispered, and very probably not heard; but the smile, 
as coming from a Solicitor-General,—from such a Solicitor-General as 
Sir William Patterson,—was sufficient to put any judge at his ease. 
Then Serjeant Bluestone made his statement, and the case was 
proceeded with after the fashion of such trials. It will not concern 
us to. follow the further proceedings of the court with any close 
attention. The Solicitor-General went away, to some other business, 
and much of the interest seemed to drop. The marriage in Cumber- 
land was proved; the trial for bigamy, with the acquittal of the 
Earl, was proved; the two opposed statements of the Earl, as 
to the death of his first wife, and afterwards as to the fact that 
she was living, were proved. Serjeant Bluestone and Mr. Mainsail 
were very busy for two days, having everything before them. Mr. 
Hardy, on behalf of the young lord, kept his seat, but he said not a 
word,—not even asking a question of one of Serjeant Bluestone’s 
witnesses. ‘Twice the foreman of the jury interposed, expressing 
an opinion, on behalf of himself and his brethren, that the case need 
not be proceeded with further; but the judge ruled that it was for 
the interest of the Countess,—he ceased to style her the so-called 
Countess,—that her advocates should be allowed to complete their 
case. In the afternoon of the second day they did complete it, with 
great triumph and a fine flourish of forensic oratory as to the cruel 
persecution which their client had endured. The Solicitor-General 
came back into court in time to hear the judge’s charge, which was 
very short. The jury were told that they had no alternative but to 
find a verdict for the defendants. It was explained to them that this 
was a plea to show that a certain marriage which had taken place 
in Cumberland in 181—, was no real or valid marriage. Not only 
was that plea withdrawn, but evidence had been adduced proving 
that that marriage was valid. Such a marriage was, as a matter of 
course, prima facie valid, let what statements might be made to the 
contrary by those concerned or not concerned. In such case the 
burden of proof would rest entirely with the makers of such state 
ment. Nosuch proof had been here attempted, and the marriage 
must be declared a valid marriage. The jury had nothing to do with 
the disposition of the property, and it would be sufficient for them 
simply to find a verdict for the defendants. The jury did as they 
were bid; but, going somewhat beyond this, declared that they 
found the two defendants to be properly named the Countess Lovel, 


and Lady Anna Lovel. So ended the case of “ Lovel ». Murray and 
Another.” ; 
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The Countess, who had been in the court all day, was taken home 
to Keppel Street by the Serjeant in a glass coach that had been hired 
to be in waiting for her. ‘“ And now, Lady Lovel,”’ said Serjeant 
Bluestone, as he took his seat opposite to her, “1 can congratulate 
your ladyship on the full restitution of your rights.” She only 
shook her head. ‘The battle has been fought and won at last, and 
I will make free to say that I have never seen more admirable 
persistency than you have shown since first that bad man astounded 
your ears by his iniquity.” 

“Tt has been all to no purpose,” she said. 

“To no purpose, Lady Lovel! I may as well tell you now that it 
is expected that his Majesty will send to congratulate you on the 
restitution of your rights.” 

Again she shook her head. “Ah, Serjeant Bluestone ;—that will 
be but of little service.” 

“No further objection can now be made to the surrender of the 
whole property. There are some mining shares as to which there 
may be a question whether they are real or personal, but they 
amount to but little. A third of the remainder, which will, I 
imagine, exceed. re 

“Tf it were ten times as much, Serjeant Bluestone, there would be 
no comfort in it. If it were ten times that, it would not at all help 
to heal my sorrow. I have sometimes thought that when one is 
marked for trouble, no ease can come.” 

“T don’t think more of money than another man,” began the 
Serjeant. 

“You do not understand.” 

“Nor yet of titles,—though I feel for them, when they are 
worthily worn, the highest respect,” as he so spoke the Serjeant 
lifted his hat from his brow. ‘ But, upon my word, to have won 
such a case as this justifies triumph.” 

“T have won nothing,—nothing,—nothing !” 

“You mean about Lady Anna?” 

“Serjeant Bluestone, when first I was told that I was not that 
man’s wife, I swore to myself that I would die sooner than accept 
any lower name; but when I found that I was a mother, then I 
swore that I would live till my child should bear the name that of 
right belonged to her.” 

“She does bear it now.” 

“What name does she propose to bear? I would sooner be poor, 
in beggary,—still fighting, even without means to fight, for an 
empty title,—still suffering, still conscious that all around me 
regarded me as an impostor, than conquer only to know that she, 
for whom all this has been done, has degraded her name aud my 
own. If she does this thing, or, if she has a mind so low, a 
spirit so mean, as to think of doing it, would it not be better for all 
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the world that she should be the bastard child of a rich man’s kept 
mistress, than the acknowledged daughter of an earl, with a 
countess for her mother, and a princely fortune to support her rank ? 
If she marries this man, I shall heartily wish that Lord Lovel had won 
the case. I care nothing for myself now. I have lost all that. 
The king’s message will comfort me not at all. If she do this thing 
I shall only feel the evil we have done in taking the money from the 
Earl. I would sooner see her dead at my feet than know that she 
was that man’s wife ;—ay, though I had stabbed her with my own 
hand!” 

The Serjeant for the nonce could say nothing more to her. She 
had worked herself into such a passion that she would listen to no 
words but her own, and think of nothing but the wrong that was 
still being done to her. He put her down at the hall door in Keppel 
Street, saying, as he lifted his hat again, that Mrs. Bluestone should 
come and call upon her. 


CuartER XXXII. 
WILL YOU PROMISE? 


Tue news of the verdict was communicated the same evening to 
Lady Anna,—as to whose name there could now no longer be any 
dispute. “I congratulate you, Lady Anna,” said the Serjeant, 
holding her hand, “that everything as far as this trial is concerned 
has gone just as we could wish.” 

“We owe it all to you,” said the girl. 

“ Not at all. My work has been very easy. In fact I have some 
feeling of regret that I have not been placed in a position that 
would enable me to earn my wages. The case was too good,—so 
that a poor aspiring lawyer has not been able to add to his reputa- 
tion. But as far as you are concerned, my dear, everything has 
gone as you should wish. You are now a very wealthy heiress, and 
the great duty devolves upon you of disposing of your wealth in a 
fitting manner.” Lady Anna understood well what was meant, and 
was silent. Even when she was alone, her success did not make her 
triumphant. She could anticipate that the efforts of all her friends 
to make her false to her word would be redoubled. Unless she could 
see Daniel Thwaite, it would be impossible that she should not be 
conquered. 

The Serjeant told his wife the promise which he had made on her 
behalf, and she, of course, undertook to go to Keppel Street on the 
following morning. ‘You had better bring her here,” said the 
Serjeant. Mrs. Bluestone remarked that that might be sooner said 
than done. “She'll be glad of an excuse to come,” answered the 
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Serjeant. ‘On such an occasion as this, of course they must see 
each other. Something must be arranged about the property. Ina 
month or two, when she is of age, she will have the undisputed 
right to do what she pleases with about three hundred thousand 
pounds. It is a most remarkable position for a young girl who has 
never yet had the command of a penny, and who professes that she 
is engaged to marry a working tailor. Of course her mother must 
see her.” 

Mrs. Bluestone did call in Keppel Street, and sat with the Countess 
a long time, undergoing a perfect hailstorm of passion. For a long 
time Lady Lovel declared that she would never see her daughter 
again till the girl had given a solemn promise that she would not 
marry Daniel Thwaite. ‘Love her! Of course I love her. She is 
all that I have in the world. But of what good is my love to me, 
if she disgraces me? She has disgraced me already. When she 
could bring herself to tell her cousin that she was engaged 
to this man, we were already disgraced. When she once allowed 
the man to speak to her in that strain, without withering him 
with her scorn, she disgraced us both. Yor what have I done 
it all, if this is to be the end of it?” But at last she assented 
and promised that she would come. No ;—it would not be 
necessary to send a carriage for her. The habits of her own 
life need not be at all altered because she was now a Countess 
beyond dispute, and also wealthy. She would be content to live 
as she had ever lived. It had gone on too long for her to desire 
personal comfort,—luxury for herself, or even social rank. The 
only pleasure that she had anticipated, the only triumph that she 
desired, was to be found in the splendour of her child. She would 
walk to Bedford Square, and then walk back to her lodgings in 
Keppel Street. She wanted no carriage. 

Early on the following day there was heard the knock at the door 
which Lady Anna had been taught to expect. The coming visit 
had been discussed in all its bearings, and it had been settled that 
Mrs. Bluestone should be with the daughter when the mother 
arrived. It was thought that in this way the first severity of the 
Countess would be mitigated, and that the chance of some agreement 
between them might be increased. Both the Serjeant and Mrs. 
Bluestone now conceived that the young lady had a stronger will 
of her own than might have been expected from her looks, her 
language, and her manners. She had not as yet yielded an inch, 
though she would not argue the matter at all when she was told 
that it was her positive duty to abandon the tailor. She would sit 
quite silent; and if silence does give consent, she consented to this 
doctrine. Mrs. Bluestone, with a diligence which was equalled only 
by her good-humour, insisted on the misery which must come upon 
her young friend should she quarrel with the Countess, and with all 
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the Lovels,—on the unfitness of the tailor, and the impossibility 
that such a marriage should make a lady happy,—on the sacred 
duty which Lady Anna’s rank imposed upon her to support her 
order, and on the general blessedness of a well-preserved and 
exclusive aristocracy. ‘I don’t mean to say that nobly born people 
are a bit better than commoners,” said Mrs. Bluestone. ‘Neither 
I nor my children have a drop of noble blood in our veins. It is 
not that. But God Almighty has chosen that there should be 
different ranks to carry out His purposes, and we have His word 
to tell us that we should all do our duties in that state of life to 
which it has pleased Him to call us.” The excellent lady was 
somewhat among the clouds in her theology, and apt to mingle 
the different sources of religious instruction from which she was 
wont to draw lessons for her own and her children’s guidance; but 
she meant to say that the proper state of life for an earl’s daughter 
could not include an attachment to a tailor; and Lady Anna took it 
as it was meant. The nobly born young lady did not in heart deny 
the truth of the lesson ;—but she had learned another lesson, and 
she did not know how to make the two compatible. That other 
lesson taught her to believe that she ought to be true to her word; 
—that she specially ought to be true to one who had ever been 
specially true to her. And latterly there had grown upon her 
a feeling less favourable to the Earl than that which he had in- 
spired when she first saw him, and which he had increased when 
they were together at Yoxham. It is hard to say why the Earl 
had ceased to charm her, or by what acts or words he had lowered 
himself in her eyes. He was as handsome as ever, as much like 
a young Apollo, as gracious in his manner, and as gentle in his 
gait. And he had been constant to her. Perhaps it was that 
she had expected that one so godlike should have ceased to adore 
a woman who had degraded herself to the level of a tailor, and that, 
so conceiving, she had begun to think that his motives might be 
merely human, and perhaps sordid. He ought to have abstained 
and seen her no more after she had owned her own degradation. 
But she said nothing of all this to Mrs. Bluestone. She made no 
answer to the sermons preached to her. She certainly said no word 
tending to make that lady think that the sermons had been of any 
avail. ‘She looks as soft as butter,’ Mrs. Bluestone said that 
morning to her husband; “ but she is obstinate as a pig all the time.” 

“‘T suppose her father was the same way before her,” said the 
Serjeant, “ and God knows her mother is obstinate enough.” 

When the Countess was shown into the room Lady Anna was 
trembling with fear and emotion. Lady Lovel, during the last few 
weeks, since her daughter had seen her, had changed the nature 
of her dress. Hitherto, for years past, she had worn a brown stuff 
gown, hardly ever varying even the shade of the sombre colour,— 
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so that her daughter had perhaps never seen her otherwise clad. 
No woman that ever breathed was less subject to personal vanity 
than had been the so-called Countess who lived in the little cottage 
oxtside Keswick. Her own dress had been as nothing to her, and 
in the days of her close familiarity with old Thomas Thwaite she 
had rebuked her friend when he had besought her to attire herself 
in silk. ‘ We'll go into Keswick and get Anna a new ribbon,” she 
would say, “and that will be grandeur enough for her and me too.” 
Inthis brown dress she had come up to London, and so she had been 
clothed when her daughter last saw her. But now she wore a new, 
full, black silk dress, which, plain as it was, befitted her rank and 
gave an increased authority to her commanding figure. Lady 
Anna trembled all the more and her heart sank still lower within 
her, because her mother no longer wore the old brown gown. When 
the Countess entered the room she took no immediate notice of 
Mrs. Bluestone, but went up to her child and kissed her. “I am 
comforted, Anna, in seeing you once again,”’ she said. 

“ Dear, dearest mamma!” 

“You have heard, I suppose, that the trial has been decided in 
your favour ? ” 

“Tn yours, mamma.” 

“We have explained it all to her, Lady Lovel, as well as we could. 
The Serjeant yesterday evening gave us a little history of what 
occurred. It seems to have been quite a triumph.” 

“It may become a triumph,” said the Countess ;—‘“ a triumph so 
complete and glorious that I shall desire nothing further in this 
world. It has been my work to win the prize; it is for her to 
wear it,— if she will do so.” 

“T hope you will both live to enjoy it many years,” said Mrs. 
Bluestone. ‘You will have much to say to each other, and I will 
leave you now. We shall have lunch, Lady Lovel, at half-past one, 
and I hope that you will join us.” 

Then they were alone together. Lady Anna had not moved from 
her chair since she had embraced her mother, but the Countess had 
stood during the whole time that Mrs. Bluestone had been in the 
room. When the room door was closed they both remained silent 
for a few moments, and then the girl rushed across the room and 
threw herself on her knees at her mother’s feet. ‘Oh, mamma, 
mamma, tell me that you love me. Oh, mamma, why have you not 
let me come to you? Oh, mamma, we never were parted before.” 

“My child never before was wilfully disobedient to me.” 

“Oh, mamma ;—tell me that you love me.” 

“Love you! Yes, I love you. You do not doubt that, Anna. 
How could it be possible that you should doubt it after twenty years 
of a mother’s care? You know I love you.” 

“TI know that I love you, mamma, and that it kills me to be 
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sent away from you. You will take me home with you now ;—vwill 
you not?” 

“Home! You shall make your own home, and I will take you 
whither you will. I will be a servant to minister to every whim; 
all the world shall be a Paradise to you; you shall have every joy 
that wealth, and love, and sweet friends can procure for you,—if 
you will obey me in one thing.” Lady Anna, still crouching upon 
the ground, hid her face in her mother’s dress, but she was silent. 
“Tt is not much that I ask after a life spent in winning for you all 
that has now been won. I only demand of you that you shall not 
disgrace yourself.” 

“*Oh, mamma, I am not disgraced.” 

“Say that you will marry Lord Lovel, and all that shall be 
forgotten. It shall at any rate be forgiven, or remembered only as 
the folly of a child. Will you say that you will become Lord 
Lovel’s wife ?” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

« Answer me, Anna ;—will you say that you will receive Lord 
Lovel as your accepted lover? Get up, girl, and look me in the 
face. Of what use is it to grovel there, while your spirit is in 
rebellion ? Will you do this? Will you save us all from destruc- 
tion, misery, and disgrace? Will you remember who you are ;— 
what blood you have in your veins;—what name it is that you 
bear ? Stand up, and look me in the face, if you dare.” 

Lady Anna did stand up, and did look her mother in the face. 
‘‘Mamma,” she said, “we should understand each other better if 
we were living together as we ought to do.” 

“JT will never live with you till you have promised obedience. 
Will you, at any rate, pledge to me your word that you will never 
become the wife of Daniel Thwaite?”? Then she paused, and stood 
looking at the girl, perhaps for a minute. Lady Anna stood before 
her, with her eyes turned upon the ground. ‘ Answer me the 
question that I have asked you. Will you promise me that you 
will never become the wife of Daniel Thwaite ? ” 

“‘T have promised him that I would.” 

“ What is that to me? Is your duty to him higher than your 
duty tome? Can you be bound by any promise to so great a crime 
as that would be? I will ask you the question once more, and 
I will be governed by your answer. If you will promise to discard 
this man, you shall return home with me, and shall then choose 
everything for yourself. We will go abroad and travel if you wish 
it, and all things shall be prepared to give you pleasure. You shall 
have at once the full enjoyment of all that has been won for you; 
and as for your cousin,—you shall not for a while be troubled even 
by his name. It is the dear wish of my heart that you should be 
tke wife of Earl Lovel;—but I have one wish dearer even than 
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that,—one to which that shall be altogether postponed. If you 
will save yourself, and me, and all your family from the terrible 
disgrace with which you have threatened us,—I will not again 
mention your cousin’s name to you till it shall please you to hear it. 
Anna, you knelt to me, just now. Shall I kneel to you?” 

“No, mamma, no ;—I should die.” 

“Then, my love, give me the promise that I have asked.” 


$9? 


‘‘Mamma, he has been so good to us! 

“And we will be good to him,—good to him in his degree. 
Of what avail to me will have been his goodness, if he is to rob me 
of the very treasure which his goodness helped to save? Is he to 
have all, because he gave some aid? Is he to take from me my 
heart’s blood, because he bound up my arm when it was bruised ? 
Because he helped me some steps on earth, is he to imprison me 
afterwards in hell? Good! No, he is not good in wishing so to 
destroy us. He is bad, greedy, covetous, self-secking, a very dog, 
and by the living God he shall die like a dog unless you will free 
me from his fangs. You have not answered me. Wiil you tell me 
that you will discard him asa suitor, for your hand? If you will 
say so, he shall receive tenfold reward for his—-—goodness. Answer 
me, Anna ;—I claim an answer from you.” 

“Mamma!” 

“Speak, if you have anything to say. And remember the com- 
mandment, Honour thy ” But she broke down, when she_ 
too remembered it, and bore in mind that the precept would have 
called upon her daughter to honour the memory of the deceased Earl. 
“But if you cannot do it for love, you will never do it for duty.” 

“ Mamma, I am sure of one thing.” 

“Of what are you sure?” 

“That I ought to be allowed to sce him before I give him up.” 

‘You shall never be allowed to see him.” 

* Listen to me, mamma, fora moment. When he asked me to— 
love him, we were equals.” 

“T deny it. You were never equals.” 

“We lived as such,—except in this, that they had money for our 
wants, and we had none to repay them.” 

“Money can have nothing to do with it.” 

“Only that we took it. And then he was everything to us. It 
seemed as though it would be impossible to refuse anything that he 
asked. It was impossible to me. As to being noble, I am sure that 
he was noble. You always used to say that nobody else ever was so 
good as those two. Did you not say so, mamma ?”’ 

“Tf I praise my horse or my dog, do I say that they are of the 
same nature as myself ?”’ 


“But he is a man; quite as much a man as,——as any man 
could be.” 
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“You mean that you will not do as I bid you.” 

“Let me see him, mamma. Let me see him but once. If I 
might see him, perhaps I might do as you wish—-—about him. I 
cannot say anything more unless I may sec him.” 

The Countess still stormed and still threatened, but she could 
not move her daughter. She also found that the child had inherited 
particles of the nature of her parents. But it was necessary that 
some arrangement should be made as to the future life, both of Lady 
Anna and of herself. She might bury herself where she would, in the 
most desolate corner of the earth, but she could not leave Lady 
Anna in Bedford Square. In a few months Lady Anna might 
choose any residence she pleased for herself, and there could be no 
doubt whose house she would share, if she were not still kept 
in subjection. The two parted then in deep grief,—the mother 
almost cursing her child in her anger, and Lady Anna overwhelmed 
with tears. ‘“ Will you not kiss me, mamma, before you go?” 

“No, I will never kiss you again till you have shown me that you 
are my child.” 

But before she left the house, the Countess was closeted for a while 
with Mrs. Bluestone, and, in spite of all that she had said, it was 
agreed between them that it would be better to permit an interview 
between the girl and Daniel Thwaite. ‘Let him say what he will,” 
argued Mrs. Bluestone, “she will not be more headstrong than she 

isnow. You will still be able to take her away with you to some 
foreign country.” 

“But he will treat her as though he were her lover,” said the 
Countess, unable to conceal the infinite disgust with which the idea 
overwhelmed her. 

“What does it matter, Lady Lovel? We have got to get a 
promise from her, somehow. Since she was much with him, she has 
seen people of another sort, and she will feel the difference. It may 
be that she wants to ask him to release her. At any rate she speaks 
as though she might be released by what he would say to her. 
Unless she thought it might be so herself, she would not make a 
conditional promise. I would let them meet.” 

“ But where?” 

“In Keppel Street.” 

“In my presence ?” 

“No, not that; but you will, of course, be in the house,—so that 
she cannot leave it with him. Let her come to you. It will be an 
excuse for her doing so, and then she can remain. If she does not 
give the promise, take her abroad, and teach her to forget it by 
degrees.” So it was arranged, and on that evening Mrs. Bluestone 
told Lady Anna that she was to be allowed to meet Daniel Thwaite. 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 
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Evrore still watches the course of the great conspiracy in France. 
Seldom indeed has a plot against a nation been carried on with such 
nefarious insolence. The faction which, for five months, has been 
intriguing to found a military despotism in France have now cast 
aside the pretence of regarding legality, public opinion, or the public 
welfare. They do not even affect a lawful commission ; they do not 
claim to have the sympathy of any fair proportion of the nation. “We 
laugh at and despise the country,” is the language of one of them ; 
“a state of siege will keep things quiet.”” The revival of Monarchy, 
it is avowed, must be the work of armed usurpation, effected by force, 
if not by fighting. But the forcible seizure of power docs not cease 
to be a crime because it is cynically avowed. Government by bayo- 
nets does not change its nature because it is not exercised in the 
name of an Emperor. There are tyrannies of many as well as the 
tyranny of one; and that of the many is usually the worst. 

Two years and a half ago, in the midst of internal confusion 
and under the guns of an invader, an Assembly of unknown 
men was got together for the purpose of concluding terms of 
peace. For two years, by every sign which a people can give 
under a state of siege, the French nation has repudiated the 
authority of that Assembly to govern. Every artifice of military 
rule has been tried in vain; the screws of the vast bureaucratic 
machine have been turned to the point of cracking. Prefects have 
been dismissed, replaced, and dismissed again; and the mayors and 
deputy-mayors of the thirty-eight thousand communes have been 
cashiered or drilled. Journals have been suppressed or bribed. 
Meetings have been forbidden, and arrests have been made in every 
quarter. It is acrime to report the most guarded utterances of a 
deputy of the Left. The representative of the second city in France 
has been condemned to death. France is officially governed on the 
principle of a gaol. The army is officially converted into a police. 
The Chief of the State is officially treated as mere captain of the 
gendarmes. From forty thousand pulpits and in four hundred 
thousand confessionals the black police are forcing the name of God 
into the plot. The great cities are occupied by troops, much as 
Metz and Strasburg are occupied by the Prussians. Fifty thousand 
republicans have been massacred, imprisoned, or deported. Nor 
would it be easy to over-estimate the force of that gigantic engine of 
social war which, in France, they now call Government, and that 
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organized band of four hundred thousand sbirri which they now 
call Army. All this has been tried against the French people— 
and hitherto tried in vain. 

For two years the ballots have shown that the spirit of the nation 
was not quite crushed. And now elections in four great depart- 
ments, held under every condition which could favour the party of 
violence, have shown with startling power the hostility of the nation 
to the despotism with which it is threatened. But all this only 
stimulates and hurries the conspirators. Flinging aside every 

pretence of national consent, and the very forms of legality, they are 
forcing on their revolution at any cost, ready for any crime and for 
whatever blood it may require. ‘I dismiss mayors, and I silence 
journals,” says the Minister of Combat, ‘because I wish to terrify 
the rest.” The army, we learn, round Paris and the great towns is 
being carefully sifted to obtain none but officers eager to commence 
a massacre. Just as in 1851 there was a positive desire to stimulate 
insurrection with a view to terrorism, so now there is a longing 
among the armed conspirators to bring matters’ to the issue of the 
sword. The Government journals are openly calling for the arrest 
of Thiers, Gambetta, Louis Blanc, and the rest of the Republican 
leaders. And Veuillot, the ferocious spokesman of the priests, says 
that if there be any resistance to the White Flag, “it can easily take 
the colour of Blood and keep it.” 

Whether the plot of these desperadoes will succeed or not is a 
thing which, as we write (October 25), depends on too many chances 
to be reasonably foretold. It is the fixed conviction of the present 
writer, one from which he has never faltered since May 24th, that 
& conspiracy against a nation, formed of such discordant materials, 
possessed of no real weight in the country, and led by no man of 
commanding nature, is an undertaking too vast to succeed even with 
extraordinary accidents on its side. If it does succeed,—and its 
success or failure may be known before these pages are read—it can 
be but a success for the moment, with no lasting result of any kind. 
‘A Monarchy,” says one of the acutest minds in France, the late 
President of the Assembly, ‘can be but a lull between two storms.” 
Can one imagine a wilder farce than that of a great constitutional 
party satisfied that all is safe with a King, because a gentleman 
assures them he listened to some phrases about “ modern rights of 
the nation,” and said nothing ? The Magna Charta of new France is to 
be a conversation between a respectable prince in exile, and a respect- 
able deputy of the Right. Parliamentary tacticians are familiar with 
the process of snatching a division. But does the wildest royalist ima- 
gine that it is possible to snatch a dynasty by tactics which might 
avail to throw out a gas bill? A Monarchy restored and founded by 
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a division which has trembled in the balance for months under the 
ceaseless fluctuations of wire-pulling, lobbying, and whipping! A 
dynasty based on a dozen purchased votes, in defiance of an almost 
balanced opposition, in defiance of an almost united country! A 
bare majority may be won by intrigue in a chamber, but from that 
day the difficulties of the Restoration begin. A dynasty is not 
founded unless it comes in with overwhelming force to support it, or 
unless its opponents are utterly crushed. In this case its supporters 
can hardly muster a technical majority ; its opponents are united and 
resolute. The throne of a great nation is not to be won by a sort of 
lay Bambino, and a gang of Jesuits, intriguing with a clique of Par- 
liamentary wire-pullers. 

For these reasons we pronounce the Restoration will prove an 
utter and disgraceful failure. Perhaps before these pages are read 
it will be as dead as the Temporal Power, of which it is but the 
ghost ; and a month hence men may all be wondering how we ever 
came to fear so grotesque a goblin. But when the Bourbon has 
crept back to the graveyard of dead ages, which is his native air, the 
conspiracy of which he is the puppet will not be as silent, nor the 
conspirators as forgotten of the world, as he. Fail as they may, as 
we believe they must, it is due to the cause of political morality that 
the attempt in itself should be judged and denounced. All that 
is honourable in England was not slow to give its true name to 
the crime out of which the late Empire rose; but the Second of 
December, with all its atrocity, was distinctly accepted by the 
majority of the French people; and, evil as it was, it must be 
admitted that it was ratified at least by the effective force of the 
nation. The present conspiracy is a yet more flagrant act of usurpa- 
tion, without even the semblance of public sanction. Just as in 1851 
a band of adventurers gathered round the name of Napoleon, so now 
there musters round the name of Monarchy a band who are none 
the less adventurers because some of them are dukes and some are 
bishops. The revolutionary whirlpool of France throws up con- 
tinually to the surface gamblers ready for any stake. The con- 
spirators of 1873 are. no whit less profligate than the conspirators of 
1851. They are even more defiant of law, opinion, and truth. It is 
no white flag that they carry. They have run up the black flag, 
and treat their country as a gang of pirates would treat their prey. 
They do not affect to care for the wishes of the nation, any more 
than for the peace of the nation. They intend to force themselves 
upon the nation, they believe they can keep themselves seated on 
its neck, they avow no interests but those of themselves and their 
order, and they exult in the hope of revolts and massacres. There 
is no form of lying, treachery, and fraud which they have not 
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mastered ; and if they are indifferent to some of the forms of Impe- 
rialist mendacity, it is only because they are less careful to conceal 
their schemes of violence. Take such a man as the Duke de Broglie, 
by no means the worst of the band. Personally and socially he is 
looked on by many as a type of the man of honour, In reality, his 
career as a minister gives the lie to his whole life. His professions 
of indignation against despotism, his appeal to law, and his consti- 
tutional formule, have all been political hypocrisy and party artifice. 
Give him the means, and he will prove himself as reckless, as 
sanguinary, and as treacherous as any Napoleon. To laugh at the 
professions of a life, to gloze over tyranny by canting phrases, to 
use the machinery of government for the purpose of plunging the 
country into revolution and awakening civil war—this is the part 
of men with historic names and European reputation. To use the 
property of the nation wherewith to bribe journalists, to use the 
offices of the administration to corrupt deputies, to distort facts, 
to cozen the ignorant, to persecute opponents, to forswear their 
pledges, is the task of this party of moral order; to plunge their 
country into civil war is the aim of these Conservatives; to foment 
insurrection and massacres is the aim of this Christian Church. 

Whatever may be the issue of this treasonable design, it ought to 
be spoken of rightly by every English tongue. Conservatives and 
Liberals alike are concerned to disclaim all sympathy with this 
deliberate attempt at violent revolution. The party watchwords of 
Conservatism or the vague phrases of Order can hardly blind the 
warmest Tory to the fact that this so-called Party of Order is delibe- 
rately plotting revolution and fanning civil war. They, more than 
any Communists, are the party of disorder; they are the enemies of 
law; they are the real dangerous classes. In France as in Spain, 
Monarchy represents sedition, civil war, disorder, every ignoble and 
every savage passion. It gathers round its banner every born 
desperado and every born conspirator,.the men ready for great 
crimes, and the men who live to plot. The great world of “Society” 
is the world which best understands the art of bullying, cheating, 
and lying, breaking its promises and oaths, obtaining power on false 
pretences, intriguing and planning massacres. Modern history does 
not record an intrigue more tortuous, more shameless, more selfish, 
than that of the Government and Assembly of Combat, of the fusion 
and the restoration of these princes and nobles and priests, who, 
whether they succeed in their crimes or fail, will have stamped for 
ever on their orders and on their cause the character of the true 
enemies of modern society. 

It must not be forgotten that this conspiracy is at bottom a military 
pronunciamento, more completely than that of the Empire. In its 
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form it assumes a parliamentary shape, but in substance it is nothing 
but military violence. The movement never had a chance till the 
most popular general in the army was placed in absolute control of 
the Executive. It could not have lasted a week but for the state of 
siege which makes the army despotic masters of all the great towns. 
Left to itself the Assembly of Versailles would be as impotent a body 
as a Church congress. It has no weight or power in the country; 
it represents and controls no powerful class. Its doings would be 
idle chatter but for this, that circumstances have given it the disposal 
of thearmy. The army can be used by its generals, as a mitrailleuse 
can be fired by a gunner. And the generals, or a knot of them, 
form the kernel of the conspiracy. That there is no military 
personage at its head cannot conceal from English good sense that 
the whole movement depends for its life on military force, that it is 
more essentially an act of pratorian despotism than the Second of 
December itself. It is not the assembly of shrieking busybodies and 
nobodies at Versailles which is attempting to coerce France, it is the 
army, or the chiefs of the army, the same army and the same chie/s 
who for eighteen years held her down by imperial bayonets. Napoleon 
indeed professed to rely, andin a measure did rely, on the support at 
least of the peasantry, and certainly on the good-will of large and 
powerful classes. But this Assembly at Versailles openly defies the 
country, and scarcely affects the support of any class more important 
than the demi-monde, the valetaille, and the petits crevés. Its sole 
support and strength is the army ; it is maintained by the army, it 
governs by the army, and it plots with the army. Nor has Europe 
in this century—not in Milan in 1850, not in Warsaw in 1863, not 
in Paris in 1852—-witnessed any military occupation more crushing 
than that which now coerces the great cities of France. 

And what an army, at least in its higher grades, is that which has 
long afflicted France! There are gallant officers in it still, though 
most of what is honourable in it has been cashiered or silenced, and 
the dumb files of unlucky peasants who yearly fill its ranks are 
objects for pity, not for scorn. But in the higher ranks, the true 
pretorians, the professional soldiers of fortune, is to be found the 
type of man perhaps the most loathsome product of modern life. 
In the Bazaines, in the Ducrots, in the Gallifets, the professional 
pride of the soldier has been lost in the professional insolence of the 
sbirro. During eighteen years of Empire these men have grown to 
feel themselves no longer soldiers but gendarmes. For them war 
naturally means civil war, battles for them are massacres, the enemy 
are their fellow-citizens. Patriotism itself is choked by class hatred, 
and the very courage of the soldier turns black in their hearts into 
the ferocity of the mere executioner. To such men during the war 
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the honour of their country was nothing to the political supremacy 
of the army-class. They could forget the victories of the Germans 
in nursing the hope of a bloody reckoning with the democrats. It 
is said that in Metz they flung down their swords to the victor like a 
beaten player, and nurtured only the fierce hope of regaining them 
again to ride roughshod over their country. Such at least was the 
spirit of the commander-in-chief, who seems to have thought a 
foreign war mere waste of time, a diversion from the true business of 
a soldier, the dragooning of the citizens. It is this intensity of class 
hate, this professional instinct for tyranny, which explains the apathy 
with which the imperial janissaries accepted the shame of their 
country. Hating the true dignity of modern life with all the hate of 
a trooper in power, retaining of the true soldier nothing but the 
combative instinct, holding the military career to be a function not 
for defending but for subjugating the citizens, these men returned 
with a light heart from the fields of their defeat and from their 
inglorious prisons, thirsting with a frightful lust to drown the 
memory of their shame in a more congenial orgy of military tyranny 
and civil war. These are the men who having waded through blood 
in Paris, dream of imposing a dynasty on France. 

Here at least where pens and tongues are free, let us have no 
trifling about this sinister outrage. There were voices to condone 
the crimes of the Empire, and there were those who saw its crimi- 
nality too late. We have now again an attack upon the life of a 
neighbouring nation even more wanton and more insolent. The 
most enthusiastic royalist amongst Englishmen can hardly care to see 
Monarchy associated with the arts of a swindling adventurer, or 
forced upon the neck of a nation by mere acts of war. Conservatism 
in England is not the Conservatism whose Magna Charta is “ the 
state of siege,” and whose motto is “to laugh at and despise the 
country.” Englishmen of every shade of opinion have never had a 
taste for military conspiracies. And let us trust that no tenderness 
for the social rank of the conspirators in France, no sentimental love 
of ancient dynasties, will warp our judgment upon this last attempt to 
dragoon a nation in the interest of a faction, to plunge into civil war 
and renew the reign of revolution, in order that a few decayed 
families may parade their farcical dignities, and “ some of the noblest 
hotels of St. Germain may refurbish their faded splendours.” It 
would be hypocrisy itself for men in the name of Conservatism or 
Order to declaim against change and incendiary schemes, if they 
are found to look with favour on one of the most reckless con- 
spiracies by one of the most selfish factions which ever sought the 
ruin of a nation. It is the spirit of an intense Conservative which 
has said of them (Quarterly Review, October), “The charhpionship 
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of order is travestied by dreams as wild and pretensions as perilous 
as those of the International itself.” 


The crisis in France is of an interest to obscure the lesser 
struggles around it. The future of Spain still trembles in the scales, 
harassed on the one side by a priestly insurrection, on the other by 
the mania of federalism. In Spain as in France it is significant 
how the calmer sense of the nation is slowly rallying round the idea 
of a Republic as the really conservative principle, as the only haven of 
rest. But the Republic in Spain must in the long run stand or fall 
by the Republic in France. And the issue of the central crisis 
there must largely determine both the future of Italy, and that of 
Catholicism. It will have, of an indirect kind, a great bearing on 
the strange contest in Germany, the contest which exactly renews 
the ancient struggle of Pope and Kaiser about investitures. 
Another Gregory fulminates against an Emperor, another Henry 
defies another Pope. "Tis like an echo from medieval history, 
yet how sepulchral an echo, a Pope whose Catholic world is shrunk 


into a faction, an Emperor whose power is subject to parliamentary 
divisions. 


At home our problems are but the shadows of the questions which 
rage so fiercely elsewhere. Our Restoration is but the Restoration 
of the “stupid party.” Legitimism with us means a larger infusion 
than usual of country squires into office, and a kindly interest in 
drains. Real sanitary reform and practical good sense are all that 
we are promised by a return to the traditions of our ancestors. For 
rescripts from the Vatican we have but a Bath electioneering squib, 
and alliterative nonsense instead of medieval anathema. It is still 
the fashion to think of dodging, the puss-in-the-corner of our 
lively party government, as the inner movement of a great people. 
It may be so, but one must be to the manner born, one must 
be of the journalist clague, to follow with triumph or despair 
the move of every pawn upon the board. They who watch 
breathless each tremble in the barometer of party, have noted 
distinctly a rally towards Liberal reunion. Mr. Bright has spoken— 
with all his native simplicity, dignity, and judgment. We now 
know that the source of Liberal weakness is brought home at least 
to the Cabinet, that the main spirit of the popular demands will be 
honestly pressed on the party. Mr. Bright, in a word, has given in 
principle his adhesion to the spirit at least of that Programme which 
Mr. Chamberlain, his supporter on the platform, has recently 
unfolded in these pages. On the burning question of Education 


Mr. Bright has spoken with no uncertain voice. He tells us frankly 
VOL. XIV. N.S. “Lt 
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that on the denominational system we are not on the right track. 
“With regard to this question of educating through the sects, I 
believe it is not possible to make it truly national or truly good.” 
Thus spoke a man whom no one has ever suspected of secularism, 
whom it is the fashion now to extol for moderation and broad 
sympathy with the national temper. We ask no more upon the 
question ; and we note with pleasure that the author of this simple 
maxim is returning again to his place in the Government. Let us 
trust that his assurances may prove to be more substantial than 
those which the French Royalists are offering to the wavering fears 
of the Constitutionalists. 


There is another subject, in one sense more important, perhaps, 
than the 25th clause, whereon the words of Mr. Bright may 
reassure good men. It would be a misfortune if what is quictly 
assumed as the “ Ashantee War’ were to be criticised only in the 
interests of party; and it would be a greater misfortune if it were 
to be adopted and justified as a duty to party allegiance. In truth, 
it opens problems of serious political as well as moral gravity. The 
question has been a great deal confused by vagueness in defining 
what is meant by “the Ashantee War,” and what is intended as its 
end. Boisterous clacgueurs of the Government play alternately 
with the phrases, “defending the lives of Englishmen abroad,” and 
“spreading the blessings of civilisation and Christianity.” Now 
these things are very different, and it would be well to know which 
of them is meant. The Spectator, which is never so Christian as 
when it is calling for war, rattles on with true schoolboy bounce 
about ‘“ delenda est Ashantea,” smashing up Coomassie, and civilising 
Africa. On the other hand, the Peace Society comes in with its 
shrill complaint of that nasty gunpowder; and several economisers 
have calculated the expense of every bullet. With ideas about the 
expedition so fluid and so incoherent, the first thing to be done is to 
clear up to our own minds what is the real scope of this expedition, 
ard what is outside it. The critics have at least three points of 
attack, the moral, the purely political, and the purely administrative. 
Some say the war is immoral—indeed, that all war is immoral; 
some think the Gold Coast an Imperial nuisance ; some are roused to 
frenzy about African asses, surf-boats, and native matchlocks. Now 
the Government has not told us what it intends to do; and there is 
reason to think that it does not know itself. If the grand Ashantee 
War is at present only the “hip-hip-hurrah” of a few excitable 
editors, what is this Gold Coast expedition to be and not to be? It 
is plain that there is a fair British commerce on that unlucky spot, 
and a small established white community. It is clear that they have 
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long enjoyed full protection, as part of the Empire, and that the 
other day commerce, merchants, and government ran great risk of 
being utterly destroyed. All this is perfectly plain, and that being 
so, it is equally plain that immediate steps must be taken to prevent 
the annihilation of a British Settlement, and a number of our fellow- 
citizens furnishing forth the next “grand custom” of Ashantee. 
But protecting a few Europeans from massacre is one thing, and 
“civilising Africa” is a very different thing. And it becomes a 
very serious question how this protection is to be maintained in the 
future, what should be our Gold Coast policy,.and whether we 
should burden ourselves with any Gold Coast at all. None but 
some fanatics with ulterior objects will, we suppose, assert that a 
settled part of the Empire can be summarily abandoned like a 
sinking ship; and colonists and their movables transported with- 
out a period of warning and a matured policy for the future. 
Therefore, in spite of the Christian literalists who are so anxious 
to turn the other cheek, or rather some other people’s cheeks, 
to the King of Ashantee, something remains for Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to do, and there seems to be some need at least for soldiers 
and guns. But the immediate protéction of two or three forts 
against naked savages cannot be a matter of any vast scale, and 
ought not to be magnified into an “Ashantee War.” When we 
come to provide for the future the greatest deliberation is needed, 
and ampler means of information than are yet accessible to the 
public. In the first place it seems plain that the actual extent and 
nature of the British sovereignty is imperfectly and variously defined, 
even by those responsible for it. A state of things such that the 
departments themselves are not quite sure what are our national 
relations to large unknown tracts of inland soil, and savage tribes 
numbering many millions, such that it is an open question which of 
these black races are “ subjects,” which are allies, and which are 
enemies, is intolerable; and it is a scandal to pretend, in any case, 
either to protect or to rule tribes spread over an enormous area, and 
which are wholly beyond the reach of regular British administra- 
tion, and are exposed to violent and incessant commotion. It is 
these paper claims to barbarous regions which are the curse of all 
great empires, and perennial sources of war and disaster. The 
Fantee protection, alliance, or dominion, whichever it be, has been 
a nuisance from the beginning ; and the extension of dominion and 
responsibility by the recent acquisitions from the Dutch has doubled 
the nuisance. On the other hand it seems plain that the difficulties 
of effective tenure of the Gold Coast are so enormous that the main- 
tenance of any European administration there is a wanton sacrifice. 
A death rate of 25 per cent. per annum, the death rate of London 
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multiplied by twelve, implies the entire extinction of the white resi- 
dents once at least in every four years ; and a climate where quadru- 
peds cannot live, and roads cannot be maintained, is a hopeless spot 
wherein to found a dominion. On every ground of common political 
good sense, on ordinary motives of prudence, it would seem that we 
have got upon our hands a territory with rights and duties so vague 
and dangerous, with results so wretched, and with material con- 
ditions so intolerable, that the sooner we part with the Gold Coast 
altogether the better. As to commerce, there is nothing to show 
that it is impossible without sovereignty in the country; and if it 
were so, it would not be worth the cost. Mr. Bright has told us 
this :—‘ There is no slave trade to put an end to now. Trade 
flourishes rather more where there are no forts than where there are 
forts. It is a country where English life is scarcely to be main- 
tained ; and I believe the honour and the interest of the country, at 
some not distant time, would be best consulted by an entire with- 
drawal from that coast.”” When a member of the Cabinet has thus 
spoken, we need hardly fear an Ashantee war, for the sake of ful- 
filling the Christian hopes of a few religious editors. In fact the 
maintenance of empire over the district is an imperial folly, and all 
that remains is to consider how soon and how best we may rid our- 
selves of the burden. 

If this be so, if statesmen have no right permanently to saddle us 
with such a curse, if all that has to be done is calmly to provide for 
ultimate withdrawal, then anything like an “ Ashantee War” 
becomes a blunder and a crime. To undertake a really formidable 
war—and “smashing up Coomassie” would be nothing else—to 
destroy hosts of naked savages for the luxury of having the last blow, 
would be an act of sanguinary vaingloriousness which one would 
hardly attribute to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. If our imperial 
interests demand a retirement from the Gold Coast as a waste and a 
plague, it would be simply atrocious to engage in a bloody war for 
the sole purpose of trying the last new shell, and of showing the 
negro race how long is the arm of the British dominion. An 
Ashantee War would be a wanton sacrifice, if the Gold Coast 
were needed as a permanent part of the Empire, and it were 
necessary to check Ashantee invasion. But if the Gold Coast be 
practically untenable, an Ashantee War of retaliation would be a 
detestable crime. 

From the moral point of view much more remains to be said. No 
one can suppose that any practical statesmen are affected by the 
slipshod bluster of journalists about civilisation, Christianity, and 
our mission in Africa. As to the Christianity, the story of the 
missions themselves is not one for boasting, and we are well accus- 
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tomed to the professional mendacity of missionary reports. The 
pretence of evangelizing Africa is transparent imposture. Our 
mission in Africa is to push trade, and to “smash up” the native 
forces which get in the way. The long story of European action on 
the native race, at least down to the last generation, is a story black 
with ruthless crime. There is always something repulsive in those 
holy missions of civilisation and Christianity which consist in 
smashing up barbarous tribes. If the manners of the Ashantees 
were as diabolical as we are told, there is little hope of softening 
them by Sniders and shells. Humanising Africa is a very vast task, 
utterly beyond the reach of the British empire, and certainly beyond 
the reach of the breechloader. Does any one seriously pretend that 
a few ship-loads of war-material, and a small staff of English officers, 
who are about to organise a war amongst the native tribes (for this 
is what the “ Ashantee war” really comes to), will diffuse religion, 
industry, and useful learning over Western Africa? We have heard 
the same whine about civilisation and Christianity precede most of our 
wars with rude races, whom we have cannonaded into a brisk trade, and 
no one ever heard more of the civilisation and Christianity when the 
smoke had cleared away. The picture of England going over the world 
to spread these blessings at the point of the sword, and being commis- 
sioned by God to chastise the immoral tribes, is a picture of which 
the silliness is only surpassed by the impudence. A sacred mission 
to extirpate slavery amongst the Ashantees—by the very men who 
abetted the slave-owners’ struggle in America! A holy war to teach 
Africans a sounder morality—by the men who make opium wars, 
and who flood China with a demoralising drug! An expedition to 
enforce maxims of honest industry and legitimate commerce—by 
men who have covered the East with fraudulent fabrics, and have 
invented the coolie traffic! And so Sir Garnet Wolseley is to 
head a crusade which shall give the Gospel to the poor cannibal, 
putting forward, as types of Christian sweetness, some choice speci- 
mens of the colonial trader ! 


To aid us in judging the state of parties, the Quarterly Review has 
just presented us with one of those manifestoes which give such 
pungency to its October brewing—as usual brilliant, full of courage, 
and not without insight. It is an earnest, an almost passionate, 
appeal to the Moderates, to the Moderate Liberals, the Liberal Con- 
servatives, and the Conservative Liberals, the Right Centre and the 
Left Centre of our political world, simply to be moderate, to be con- 
servative, to be what they profess to be. In England, as in France, 
it is the centres whom the Extreme Right is eager to impress. The 
appeal made by the Tory organ to the Moderate Whigs is curiously 
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identical with that made by the French Legitimists to the Conserva- 
tive Republicans. The Duke Audiffret Pasquier comes over to the 
constitutionalist party, and he says, You are supporting Gambetta 
to-day, and will to-morrow be supporting the Commune ; do you not 
see that your only chance to save your heads and your property is to 
join us—in Divine Right and an Infallible Church?” Precisely 
so, the Tory emissary addresses himself only to the upper crust of 
Liberalism—the moderate Liberals, the men who “ give money, 
men, above all, respectability and credit” to the party, to ‘the 
territorial and commercial magnates profoundly interested in the 
rights of property,” to “men of position and influence.” To them 
he cries, “Separate yourselves from the Revolutionists and the 
‘Have-nots,’ whilst you still belong to those that Have. Well-to- 
do triflers with Revolution,” he says, “join in the Reaction, or you 
will lose all.” 

Well! but what is this but our old friend the Spectre Rouge? 
Just as Napoleon cried to the bourgeois and the peasant, * Take me 
and my bayonets or nothing can save you from the Reds;” just as 
Legitimism is crying now, “ Divine right or the bottomless pit!” 
so our English centres are offered no alternative but Toryism or 
Reyolution. ‘Territorial and commercial magnates, what can 
possess you to yote for liberal measures, which you know you dislike 
in your hearts, and which in any case can add nothing to your 
territories and nothing to your commerce? You are as rich and 
as comfortable as you can be, Why can you not enjoy your position 
instead of risking it for nothing?” Perhaps it is true that a large 
proportion of the liberal magnates, “the men of position,” &e., &e., 
are not quite so confident about “the great measures” they help to 
pass. Radicals have often complained that the Whig magnates had 
but half a heart in the work; but it is a little unkind if they are 
openly told that their professions were, of course, wholesale fraud, 
and that their policy had been utterly counter to their convictions. 
It is hardly a conciliatory opening towards the new English Fusion 
for the Conservatives to beckon to the moderate Liberals, “ Join with 
us, for we know you have only been playing a game for office.” 
But if a game were played, why did these moderate Liberals profess 
Liberalism at all? When we come to look into it, this new Tory 
appeal to the Liberals proceeds on a curious postulate, and is singular 
for an astounding omission. It assumes that the “ territorial and 
commercial magnates,” &c., &e,, can dispose of the country as they 
please, and it entirely forgets the English nation and the electors 
as having anything to say in the matter. If the Tory magnates 
and the Whig magnates could together have settled things their 
own way, we may be sure they would have done so long ago; and 
they would need no Quarterly Reviewer to tell them to cease to bid 
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against each other. There is a fine air of the House of Peers about 
all this, and House of Peers of some earlier century. ‘“ My Lords, 
on the opposite benches as well as on these, we all in our hearts 
detest this ‘ progress,’ then why not say ina body, we will have 
none of it?” The Quarterly counsellor quite forgets there is a 
House of Commons, that its members have constituents, and that 
those constituents have votes, and not only votes, but sometimes 
opinions. There is still such a thing as the British constitution, 
there is household suffrage, and the Tory Reform Act. Territorial 
aud commercial magnates are politically no magnates at all unless 
they recognise these important elements. Hence when magnates on 
both sides of the House are urged to throw off their blue or buff, and 
to form one compact phalanx in resistance to “ progress,” it is simply 
telling them to engage in a hopeless and dangerous struggle, to do 
what for half a century they have been making it impossible they 
should do. Democracy in some shape has been established, and the 
latest step in it was taken by the Conservative party. Good or bad, 
with all its evils, and we here do not deny its evils, it must be 
worked out. Magnates are politically magnates no longer. It is 
too late, even if it were desirable, to dream of the rich forming a 
compact band to maintain the s/atus quo, and the appeal to them to 
keep their riches by inflaming them with unjust terror of the poor 
is the truly incendiary and criminal policy. ; 

This is the language which the new mediator applies to the work- 
men in a body. Their policy is “a wild and bloody dream ;” the 
workman broods over “ wild visions of triumph over capital ;” the 
force of the radical party are “the Have-nots, who would gladly 
have without industry or thrift.” Such is the style in which this 
statesmanlike author of the new Departure can speak of the 
working class, and of the party opposed to his own. The policy of 
the workmen is “ a wild and bloody dream ;”’ the force of Radicalism 
are “ Have-nots, who would gladly have without industry or thrift.” 
It is these unmanly outbreaks of insolence, in our self-styled cham- 
pions of moral order, which make our English moderates shrink 
back from all their offers. The men who “ give credit and respecta- 
bility” to the Liberal party, may not like all that their party 
demands ; but they prefer.to head and modify a movement they find to 
be inevitable, to accepting the lead of these ungovernable partizans. 
They have no taste for these furious insults to the mass of their 
fellow-citizens ; and if this is moral order they distrust it, and are 
ashamed of it. Like the centre party in France, they dread the 
extravagance of Legitimism rather more than the extravagance of 
Radicalism ; and they see “wild and bloody dreams” rather more 
imminent in the fanatics of Reaction. 

There is a reflection of much truth in the review before us with 
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which we will conclude, and venture a modest prophecy. It is true 
that a close connection may be traced in the politics of England and 
in those of France. It is true that Liberal languor in England has 
followed on Republican depression in France. But perhaps the two 
movements which have waned together, may begin together to rise. 
Bourbonism has had a curious power to stir the spirit of Liberalism 
in England. The counterstroke of Charles X. reacted for ten or 
fifteen years upon our politics, and inaugurated an era of Progress. 
Resistance to the Bourbons of Italy was the secret of the first 
popularity of Palmerston, as resistance to the Bourbons of Spain 
was the secret of the influence of Canning. English statesmen 
have ever grown strong as Bourbonism showed its head, for 
Bourbonism is but the ghost of that tyranny, the dethroning of 
which is the traditional boast of our Liberals. It is too much to 
hope for a new outburst of hope such as that which thrilled through 
Europe after 1830, but the triumph of a settled Republic in France 
would be followed by more lasting and more solid results. 

Itis our confident trust that the desperate scheme of reactionists in 
France will shamefully collapse, that the republican ideal will rally 
the centres of the nation together, that the policy of the workmen 
will be found to be not “‘a wild and bloody dream,” but a final and 
organic Republic. If this be so, the Liberal policy of England is 
safe also, and the incendiary appeals of Toryism will fall as dead 
as incendiary schemes of Bourbonism. 


FREpERIC Harrison. 
October 25. 
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